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DR. O. C. CARMICHAEL 
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HILE it is a pleasure to be here in this dis- 
\WV/ tinguished group of educators from all sec- 
tions of the country, I am not quite certain 
by what right I am addressing you this morning. I am 
neither a physical educator, a health expert, nor a recrea- 
tional supervisor. But if an interest in the great task 
which is yours in seeking to improve the health and phys- 
ical status of American youth is any qualification, then 
perhaps I am not wholly out of place. I cannot help you 
solve your specific problems. I shall not attempt to offer 
any advice as to their solution. It may be profitable, how- 
ever, for us to consider together the present educational 
situation and the place of your program in the larger 
scheme. Such an orientation might have some suggestions 
of interest. 

There has never been a time in the history of America 
when there was greater confusion and divergence of view 
about what education is or should be. Theories of curricu- 
lum building range all the way from functional analysis 
as the basis to rhetoric, logic, mathematics, the classics, 
and metaphysics as a desirable core in the upper years of 
high school, the college, and the university. No doubt 
this diversity represents a healthy state. There is surely 
an unusual amount of effort being put forth, but for want 
of analysis it sometimes appears a hopeless jumble of 
ideas and purposes. Vocational courses have been multi- 
plied ad infinitum, while vocationalism is denounced as 
one of the cardinal defects. Multiplication of departments 
has been characteristic of the past few decades, while 
isolation is deplored as a disease of American education. 
The progressive education development based on student 
interest is accompanied by a return of emphasis on the 
disciplinary values of education. 


MIDST all this confusion there is one common ele- 
ment discernible. It is the effort to adapt education 

to individual needs. The differences in point of view re- 
sult from a difference in judgment as to what is best for 
the student. Providing more adequately for the individual 
is clearly the aim in the variety of experiments and plans 
now in operation. This emphasis had its beginning two 
hundred years ago when Rousseau declared that indi- 
vidual development was the purpose of education. If time 
permitted it would be possible to trace the influence of 
this idea on the rise of vocational education in all its 
forms, the displacement of Latin and Greek by the Social 
Sciences, and the great emphasis on the Natural Sciences 


A paper presented before the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, April 1938, Atlanta. 
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because of their practical value in an industrial age. The 
adjustment of the individual to his environment is clearly 
the purpose in all these changes. 

Now, this is the philosophical background from which 
the interest in physical and health education sprang. The 
individual is the center of interest with varying inter- 
pretations as to what is best for him giving rise to the 
variety of plans and experiments. Contrast this with the 
emphasis on the development of a graded system of 
schools, subject matter, methods of teaching, grades, cred- 
its, etc., which occupied the attention of educators a few 
decades ago. Regimentation is giving way to individual- 
ization on all levels from the kindergarten through the 
University. This is a hopeful sign in American education, 
because it is based on a sound philosophy. But the diffi- 
culty lies in the too narrow view of individual needs, a 
limited sense of values. What is good for the individual 
educationally is not always the best for him. Indeed the 
good is sometimes the worst enemy of the best. For ex- 
ample, it is good to learn how to use the typewriter, but 
educationally it would be a poor substitute for learning 
how to use good English in expressing one’s thoughts. 
It is good to learn how to cook, but that will not take 
the place of a fundamental study of nutrition with its 
chemical and biological implications. Learning a few 
Latin phrases or French idioms is good, but it is of little 
use compared with a knowledge of the languages suffi- 
cient to enable one to understand Latin and French 
literature. 

The confusion in education is due then not so much 
to a difference in point of view as to the ultimate pur- 
pose, but in the sense of values employed in curriculum 
building. Most if not all of what is found in the present 
school program is good and is valuable to the pupils 
when learned, but much of it is not the best or the most 
valuable. Matters of secondary importance have been 
allowed to displace fundamental considerations. Learning 
facts has been confused with learning to think, acquiring 
skills with acquisition of knowledge, and the immediately 
useful training with that which is ultimately more useful. 
Educators concerned with all phases of education have 
been guilty of this error, the physical educators not ex- 
cepted. 


ITH this brief discussion of the educational situa- 
tion in general, as a background, I should like to 
consider certain fundamental objectives in the physical 
and health education program of the American school 
system that seem to me, as a layman, to be of great im- 
portance. It is hardly to be expected that you will agree 
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with everything proposed, but if it results in the stimula- 
tion of thinking about these matters this paper will have 
served its purpose. 

There are three great national problems the solution 
of which depends to a large extent upon this group and 
the educational interests which it represents, at least so 
far as education can solve them. 

The first of these problems is that of physical health 
and well-being. The nature of this problem is readily 
indicated by a few facts. Medical statistics based upon 
the examination of drafted men during the war disclosed 
that 30 to 40 per cent were rejected because of physical 
defects. Some 30,000,000 workers in the United States 
of America lose on the average of nine working days a 
year on account of illness. Health studies have shown 
that more than 70 per cent of school children have physi- 
cal defects that affect both their mental and physical 
development, that 30 per cent of all school children are 
retarded on account of sickness and physical disability. 
In 1937 over 9,000,000 people were in the hospital an 
average of 12.6 days each, one person in fourteen. More 
than 500,000 more patients were admitted to hospitals 
last year than in 1936. 

It is difficult to understand how this could happen 
when medical science has advanced so rapidly and so 
much is known about nutrition and the other sciences 
basic to health. There are two fundamental reasons for 
conditions subjecting both youth and adults to greater 
health hazards. In 1850, it is estimated that 15 per cent 
of the American population was urban, while now it is 
nearly 60 per cent. In crowded areas infectious diseases 
spread more rapidly than in rural sections. Less sunshine 
and open air reduces vitality, leaving the individual more 
subject to the attacks of disease. We know enough, how- 
ever, about the spread of disease and the importance of 
maintaining physical vigor to improve greatly the situa- 
tion. It was found for example in the war time that 80 
per cent of the defects resulting in rejection for military 
purposes were remediable. Doubtless a large proportion 
of the defects of children could be removed or prevented. 
Why then has the practice of health not kept pace with 
knowledge? It is due to a lack of public sentiment. Par- 
ents are not sufficiently sensitive to physical defects of 
children. The public is not alert to the danger of mild 
epidemics. Individuals are not sufficiently health- 
conscious to exercise the proper care of their bodies and 
precautions against disease. 

The task of the physical and health educator is more 
than merely giving instruction to the youths who attend 
his classes. If he is to minister to the individual properly 
he must know the home background. He must know “the 
relative economic status, the food supply, dietary customs 
or prejudices, and in general the extent to which the 
home is able to provide the facilities for the factors in 
the health program” * which is desired. Through contacts 
with the home opportunity is afforded not only to learn 
conditions affecting the pupil but to assist in building 
the proper attitude of parents towards problems of health. 


1 Committee Reports of Conferences on Child and Health Protec- 
tion, p. 236. 


In other words, the worker in the field of physica} and 
health education has not only the task of learning the 
problems of the home, of his pupils, and of the com. 
munity in which he works, but of serving as a Positive 
factor in the development of a sound and wholesome 
public sentiment in matters relating to health and phys. 
cal vigor. It is a challenging task fraught with great 
possibilities for community betterment. 

Clearly related to the problem of health jis that of 
safety. No one has a better opportunity to stress Safety 
and the importance of the proper attitude towards the 
matter of precaution than the physical educator. The 
death toll of the automobile is one of our great nationa| 
problems. Almost 40,000 people in the United States log, 
their lives last year in motor accidents, more than twice 
the number reported ten years ago, and yet there are not 
many more automobiles now. Each year shows an ip. 
crease, and a large proportion of the deaths are children, 
This is happening despite the efforts of safety commit. 
tees, newspapers, schools, and societies of various types, 
One stands appalled in the presence of this growing men. 
ace. Those concerned with the health and physical wel- 
fare of children cannot ignore this problem. 

It must be clear from the above how vast is your 
opportunity as educators if you accept some responsibij- 
ity in these matters. I know your immediate job is to 
supervise the playground, to conduct games and sports, 
or to give classes in personal hygiene, but remember that 
it does not end there. The view of education as the most 
effective development of the individual, for the physical 
educator, comprehends these larger aims and purposes, 
for the individual’s welfare is bound up in their achieve- 
ment. 


HE second of the national problems to which I refer 
is that of emotional health. It is related to physical 
well-being, but involves other elements. The distressing 
increase in mental breakdowns, in crime, in homicide and 
suicide is the indication of the emotional instability 
equally serious if not more so than disease and physical 
inefficiency. More than 50 per cent of all beds in all 
hospitals are occupied by mental patients. One person 
in twenty-two may expect eventually to enter a mental 
hospital. I am well aware that this problem is rooted in 
sociological conditions that cannot be reached merely by 
education. On the other hand there is much that educa- 
tion could do to improve the situation. The physical 
educator and recreational leader have perhaps more op- 
portunity to make a contribution at this point than the 
teachers of other school subjects. 
Basic to emotional well-being are three elements: (1) 
a sense of belonging, (2) a sense of being accepted, and 
(3) a sense of being needed. In all organized activity 
these three elements can be supplied. The wise leader of 
youth will be on the alert to detect the emotionally 
undeveloped pupil as readily as the physically under- 
nourished. Such a child should be the object of immediate 
and constant care. By placing such responsibility on him 
as he can bear and by encouragement, a new sense of 
(Continued on Page 524) 
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man contends that the most distinctive single attribute 

of the American mind is eclecticism. The American. 
he says, is prone to take those doctrines most satisfying 
and weave them, regardless of their compatability, into a 
pattern which seems understandable, and then use it as 
a guide for his thinking. The eclectic will take from sev- 
eral conflicting doctrines the good points, and eliminate 
all the bad ones. He has a genius for compromise. 

Hartman might have been thinking of physical educa- 
tion. He probably was not, for there are no illustrations 
in his article drawn from our field; but certainly physi- 
cal education in this day and age is as eclectic a product 
as American public education has to offer. We seem to 
strive with our abundance of industry to be “all things 
to all men.” Physical education today is taught by medi- 
cal doctors, education doctors, and doctors of philosophy. 
Our teachers are “majors” or “minors,” or just “coaches” 
who know how “to get that indefinable something out of 
a boy.” Some use textbooks, some never heard of such a 
thing. Some programs are made up of only one or two 
games, others have twenty or more. In New York ath- 
letics are education and thus may be publicly supported; 
in Ohio they are not and boards may not expend money 
for their development. In California a track and field 
meet is one thing and in Rhode Island it is quite another. 
In the Northeastern States “formal work” is reported to 
occupy a good 60 per cent of the class time in some 
schools. It still makes for “good discipline.” To the drill 
and parallel bars is still attributed the virtues of charac- 
ter development so generally agreed upon fifty years ago. 
Elsewhere “free play” is the thing and the school prides 
itself on giving the youngsters just those things in which 
they are interested, and which will allow for “creative 
self-expression.” 

It is a curious situation. We pride ourselves on hav- 
ing no “American system” of physical education, no set 
program, and the result is this hodge-podge of good and 
bad activities taught by good and bad teachers but all 
labeled “the physical education program.” 


| N A recent highly provocative article Professor Hart- 


pry the poor teacher-training institutions in this pre- 
dicament! They dare not train people who cannot fit 
the field. They must produce teachers who will be hired. 
The teachers must be “practical” and not have their 


.___A paper presented before the Teacher Training Section of the Amer- 
ican Asseciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, April 
1938, Atlanta. 

1 George W. Hartman, “Eclecticism and the American Temper,” 
Teachers College Record 39:2 (Nov. 1937) 21. 
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heads in theoretical clouds. But look what fifty years 
have done to this task. In the early days a good “gym” 
teacher needed to know only his drills and his apparatus. 
Nothing more! But soon was added correctives and then 
anthropometry. His training began to broaden. It was 
soon necessary to teach him anatomy and physiology and 
that added several more hours to his training. Then ath- 
letics began to need attention and as soon as they were 
recognized as part of the physical education of people 
the colleges began to train coaches. Shortly the “revolu- 
tion” came and the natural program made a strong bid 
to supplant the formal, but wound up by adding its ac- 
tivities, not substituting them. We still, in many places, 
cherish tactics and the long horse. All this made neces- 
sary the study of professional education. We had to know 
about the laws of learning and the part-whole method 
and so we added from fifteen to twenty-five hours of 
study in that field. But apparently we were not through 
at that point. Fifteen years ago we added training in 
health education and now, in this decade, we are all 
concerned about how we are going to squeeze in “recrea- 
tion.” 

For you see we are, by heritage, men and women of 
good will. We work in a happy field. We have fun on 
the job. But this inherent joyfulness of physical educa- 
tion may lead us astray. It does when we develop so 
much good will that we are ready at every beck and call 
to compromise our purposes and add any old thing to an 
already badly mixed up curriculum! Gymnastics, correc- 
tives, games and dances, athletic sports, the biological 
sciences, professional education, health education, and 
recreation—all rolled into one four-year course. Ho! for 
the simple life of the medical student! 

But we must get on with it. We may as well recognize 
that life today is complex, it is strenuous, and the school 
or college must keep constantly on the alert for new de- 
velopments. If leisure is to be organized and prepared 
for these developments we must have courses to do the 
job. Recreation has been catapulted right into the center 
of the campus for all of us to do something about. It 
has been the origin of a brand new crop of committees. 
We must organize. One may presume that to sit for 
hours in the warm sun on the beach at the Cape with 
nothing more strenuous to do than brush away an occa- 
sional fly or dig another hole with that clam shell may 
soon be a thing of the past. Even the language of leisure 
is becoming imposing; witness a quotation from one of 
our sociologists who says “when leisure is viewed as one 
of the primary cultural determinants, it becomes obvious 
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that its rationale needs to be examined in terms of the 
historic ideology of each cultured unit.” ; 

But in the long run it is highly probable that the sim- 
plicity of the basic problem will shine through. To be 
constantly at the job of reform of our training curricula 
is a hazardous task. Reform, as Huxley points out, may 
deliver us “from one set of evils only to lead us into evils 
of another kind.” Certainly it is apparent in our Associa- 
tion right now that we are in high danger of being led 
into two evils; one of inflexible standardization——with 
standards far higher than minimal, and the other the evil 
of multiplicity of courses piled on the shoulders of our 
struggling undergraduates until they must be weary unto 
death of so many things “to take.” No, reform in our 
field need not come so fast. It should come, of course, 
for we can never remain insensitive to changing condi- 
tions, but the speed of its development needs to be 
checked constantly by the simplicity of some basic 
criteria. 


HAT should determine additions to or subtractions 

from the content of professional training in our 
field? May we suggest but two, or possibly three such 
criteria? 

The biological nature and needs of man. Where can 
one read in this age without finding the unity of man pro- 
claimed over and over again? As Aldous Huxley puts it, 
“Tn the world as we know it mind and body form a single 
organic whole. What happens in the mind affects the 
body; what happens in the body affects the mind. Edu- 
cation must, therefore, be a process of physical as well as 
mental training.” * He is speaking of a “form of educa- 
tion . . . which must underlie and accompany all forms, 
namely the education of the body.” These profound 
truths regarding the nature of a child are well known 
now. That is, they are to all perhaps save the ultra- 
modern educator who rhapsodizes about the “whole 
child” and yet builds a two-by-four gymnasium for pur- 
poses of his development. The simple and consistently 
important thing is, though, that in training physical edu- 
cation teachers we must reveal the origins and nature 
of man, his biological development, and the things this 
development depends on. His anatomy, physiology, and 
psychology must be set forth. They are the field in which 


we work. Let me recall Arps’ statements about this 
to you: 


.. . the function of physical education should be viewed 
as a companionate function with the sciences of life which 
have to do with an understanding of growth processes and 
how to promote them. Indeed, I am persuaded that the sci- 
ence of physical education stands at the top of all the applied 
sciences of life. It stands at the top in the sense that its pri- 
mary function is to develop those processes of growth which 
the biologist and the psychologist make explicit. Theoretically, 
physical educators should know the essential facts of all the 
physical and mental processes of the human animal: for is 
it not his primary and essential business to develop sym- 
metrically all these processes through appropriate exercises, 
so that the adult may emerge from youth and youth from 


2 Aldous Huxley, Ends and Means (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1937) 254. 
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infancy as a well balanced and vigorous personality? _ . 
physical educationist of the future will occupy a Position ; 
the field of health second only to the physician, Provided te 
works out a close correlation between bodily and mend 
processes and provided he relates these processes to a reme. 
dial and preventative program of body and mind buildin 
. . . The physical educationist who does not analyze tennis 
golf, archéry, baseball, volleyball, bowling. or any other form 
of sport or play in terms of the kind and variety of tissues 
brought into function, is nothing more than a mechanic. He 
is in no sense an educational scientist. A physical educationig 
who knows nothing about the nature of fatigue products and 
their effects on behavior, physical and mental, is lacki in 
essential health knowledge and may do incalculable harm, 
. . . A physical educationist who is uninformed on, and jp. 
different to the organic effects of disturbed or denied sleep 
is likely to ascribe many forms of misbehavior to malicioys. 
ness and willfulness of diabolical origin and deliberate jp. 
tention. . . . The task of physical education, as it appears 
to me, is to adapt to the needs of the individual the ap. 
propriate exercises, sports, or gymnastics as these needs ate 
indicated in the findings of the sciences of physiology, psy- 
chology, and allied disciplines. These needs will vary end. 
lessly from individual to individual.” ® 


There is nothing transitory about that admonishment, 
It is not a ship that passes in the night. It was not just 
another convention speech. On the contrary the biological 
nature and needs of the human organism must be kept 
constantly before us to save us from frivolity in program 
construction. Only in such a knowledge can we find the 
truthful answers to such problems as “when shall we be- 
gin competitive basketball,” and “of what use is meas- 
urement in physical education,” or “who needs what in 
our program?” 

Practical questions of program construction by the 
score can find their answers only in a knowledge of the 
biological nature and needs of the human organism. Of 
course our students need anatomy and physiology, of 
course they need chemistry, hygiene, and zoology. They 
need these things because they need to be able to recog- 
nize deviations from normal tissue status in the form of 
disease or infective processes. They need to recognize 
deviations from normal tissue growth and to control in- 
fection through preventive measures. They need to recog- 
nize the normal signs of good health as they are evidenced 
by skin, color and texture, breathing, weariness, respon- 
siveness, strength, weight, and pulse rates. They need to 
understand the chemistry and physiology of fatigue and 
to recognize its existence in students, and they should 
know the essential facts of bodily and psychological 
changes from infancy through adolescence so as to be 
able to modify the teaching processes in accordance with 
these vital changes. These and many more are the abili- 
ties and characteristics of a well educated physical educa- 
tion teacher. Everyone of these so-called “basic sciences” 
should contribute to these ends in a functional dynamic 
sense. They must be pointed right at the problems ef 
physical education and their content must be alive and 
related. We will answer the problem as to how valuabie 


3 George F. Arps, “The Function of Physical Education in the 
Growth Processes of Children,” JouRNAL oF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 7:7 (Sept. 1936) 419. 
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any given professional curriculum is only in terms of 
its quality. 


HE second guide for curriculum construction is obvi- 

ously the social philosophy and practices of the times. 
Man’s nature is important but it is also important to 
know what man does with himself in relation to others. 
The nature of society needs to be studied so that physi- 
cal education may make a compatible contribution. Does 
this mean a three-hour course in “General Sociology”? 
I don’t know. It means that somewhere along the line 
our students must come to know democracy. They must 
study its nature, its implications, its history, and pitfalls. 
They must understand the means by which it is perpet- 
uated and thus they may come to see the opportunity of 
physical education through its team games or other group 
activities to provide experience in cooperation and individ- 
ual liberty within the bounds of the group. Look how the 
dictator nations use physical education! No mistaking the 
contribution of sport and drill to national solidarity. But 
we have halfway made fun of that sort of thing. Brave 
side-line experts have spoken derisively of the “social 
values.” The derision is partially merited. We have not 
spent enough time studying and teaching the relationship 
of play situations to the social behaviors necessary to 
make a democracy work! Cowell, Soderquist, Boyd, and 
a few others have thrown some light on how this thing 
can be done but for the most part we seem too busy with 
notebooks full of folk dances or spinner plays to stop to 
teach the rules of the game in relation to the rules of 
society. 

What does our society believe in or stand for? This is 
the same kind of question as “What are the needs of the 
human organism in a biological way”? They are simple, 
powerful, intriguing questions and out of their answer one 
can construct a teacher-training curriculum. 

The strongest compulsion which this second criterion 
places upon us is that of adapting the school physical 
education program to the social standards of the com- 
munity for which the program is being developed. People 
and places vary. They vary in their geography and that 
produces a variance in their social life. They vary in 
their conception of the good life, of poverty, of capital- 
ism, of crime, of nearly all the great social or economic 
problems facing the country as a whole. Activities suit- 
able in a city program may be totally useless in a rurai 
community. A study of rural life, its traditions, and its 
people would be essential in the preparation of our teach- 
ers who will work in rural areas. To assume that any 
activity, say, football, can be universally applied with 
success is to assume that every community is the same 
and that American social life is continuous and unvary- 
ing. The problems of health and disease, of economic 
outlook, and of social taboo vary tremendously. Our 
students must know of these variations and be prepared 
to adapt the programs of health and physical education 
to the community in which they teach. To this end a 
functional sociology is indispensable. It is as important 
as a functional human biology. 

Likewise there is some need for an understanding of 
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how contemporary public opinion is formed. The physical 
education teacher sometimes has an opportunity to help 
form it. He often is in a strategic position to modify 
crowd behavior. Does he know how? Or why he should? 
If his community is particularly bent on winning at all 
costs is that a social problem within his scope or should 
he keep his hands strictly off? How do our people weigh 
individuality over conformity, self-determination over a 
blind group following? These matters are both individual 
and social problems and it makes little difference whether 
some control over them comes from a course in Social 
Psychology, Political Science, or the traditional Sociol- 
ogy 100. Our curricula should include these matters in 
their structure. 

The wise curriculum builder, therefore, is the one who 
sees his curriculum in broad areas, in minima of content, 
and for every major change in the sociology of his con- 
stituents he makes the appropriate changes in his cur- 
riculum. Such thinking cannot be expressed in terms of 
hours for courses. Somehow our standards must reflect the 
social nature of our people as well as their biological 
and so the training of our teachers must be carried on in 
response to these social needs and characteristics. 


EYOND these two basic and simple criteria how far 
need we go? One might suggest a third, that of con- 
formance to good educational philosophy and practice. 
But in all essential respects such philosophy and practice 
are good only when they are drawn from a study of the 
biological nature of man and his social needs, and these 
we have already discussed. In other words physical edu- 
cation and education are not two different things, the 
former taking its lessons from the latter. They are identi- 
cal in that they spring, if they spring with any sere at 
all, from the truth as it may be revealed about man. 
Education, as a science, has made many significant 
strides forward in its attempt to answer the riddle of how 
man learns and how and what he should be taught. If 
physical education purports to be influential in this proc- 
ess its personnel must be familiar with at least the most 
important of these ideas. Williams pointed out nine years 
ago that “physical educators should be expected to have 
some information about and some judgment of the Dal- 
ton plan, the project method, the Sterling-Towner law, 
the theory of interest, the transfer of training, intrinsic 
and extrinsic subject matter, the conditional reflex, be- 
havioristic psychology, Gestalt psychology, . . . and the 
history of the latter for free schools in America.”* To 
these let be added some understanding of what the pro- 
gressive education movement is attempting, what Federal 
support of education in this country will mean, and by all 
means, an understanding of the word integration as it is 
being used in the evolution of school curricula. Certainly 
our students should know something of educational 
thought. Likewise, we who are curriculum builders. 
Let us look into one example of this. Educational prac- 
tice is a changing thing in many of its details. Certain 
(Continued on Page 521) 


4J. F. Williams, “The Development of Professional Leadership in 
Physical Education,” The Pentathlon (Oct. 1929) 6. 
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F ABSOLUTELY all children possessed normal men- 
| tality, if they were free from physical defects, pro- 

tected against infectious diseases, equipped with 
adequate safety mechanisms against wear and tear and 
were able to maintain an optimum state of health, then 
the problem of teaching would be simple indeed. But the 
true situation is far from this Utopia, and the fact re- 
mains that the teacher deals with imperfect teaching ma- 
terial in every grade. Briefly, about one-third of all school 
children suffer from physical defects and infectious dis- 
eases, another one-third fall into the group of behavior 
disorders, and from 20 to 30 per cent have either repeated 
one grade or are failing in their school work. For our 
purposes we can put all these children into one group and 
call them inadequate children. They are the children who 
fail to do their school work satisfactorily. They do not re- 
spond adequately to the demands that are made upon 
them at home. They are up and around, yet they lack 
vigor and vitality. In play and exercise they lack the 
stamina and the physical judgment of their playmates. 
They are the grouchy, tired, irritable, and inefficient chil- 
dren. Some of them are sick in the usual medical sense, 
but the majority are free from physical defects and in- 
fectious diseases. If we are to make an inroad on this 
large army of inadequates, we shall have to sharpen our 
weapons of diagnosis. 
This, then, is the chief purpose of my paper: to discuss 
a technic by which the classroom teacher, the physical 
educator, or the school nurse can suspect, detect, and 
screen the children who in any way deviate from the nor- 
mal and refer them early for further study and treat- 
ment. This means diagnosis not in the static sense of 
simply labeling a child with a medical name, but diag- 
nosis in the dynamic and behavioristic sense—of sensing 
signs and symptoms which indicate a sub-efficiency state 
of the organism as a whole. 


OW of all the methods in common use, the one which 

is simple, reliable, apt and practical, and available 
to the non-medical health expert, is the method of 
observation. 


Observation is the stepping stone to knowledge. 


A paper presented before the Health Section of the Central District 
Association Convention, April 1938, Minneapolis. 
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Though for the first time consciously used by Socrates 
the observational technique itself is as old as man, Sim. 
ple of application, it is of advantage to the teacher jp 
the classroom and to the gym instructor in his regimen, 
They can observe the child without his being aware that 
he is under inspection. 

Observation is more than inspection. It is the appraisal 
of the child in his muscular movements and in his be. 
havior manifestations. This faculty can be improved 
through training. Even the ability to estimate specifics 
like height, weight, volume, color, pitch, temperature, and 
smell can be developed to the point of remarkable skill 
and accuracy. You are in a strategic position to suspect 
the abnormal in the posture of the child, in his facial 
expression, the color of his skin, or his reaction to the 
spoken word. Your specific observations will disclose a 
wide repertory of conditions: mouth-breathing may lead 
to the detection of adenoids; restlessness may be due to 
scabies; defective vision will be betrayed by the child 
‘holding the book close to the eyes or squinting when 
looking at the blackboard; impaired hearing can be gath- 
ered from observations of repeated requests or failure to 
execute commands quickly. You can notice at a glance 
whether the child is abnormally tall or short, fat or thin, 
hardy or flabby, delicate or robust, unduly pink-cheeked 
or pale-faced. All of these observations exemplify the 
possibilities which lie in the observational method. Like- 
wise you are in a logical position to observe and record 
changes in the emotions and in the overt behavior of the 
child that denote any deviation from the normal. Here 
you will find many subtle indices of undesirable behavior; 
the shrug of the shoulder, the rubbing of the hands, de- 
fective speech, a preying look, wandering of attention, 
shifting of position, lack of poise, and all sorts of abnor- 
mal reactions to stimuli. 

Every organ and every function of the body serves 
your purpose. Facial expression, ears, eyes, speech, 
breath, posture, muscular activity, skull, neck, thorax, 
hair, skin, nose, throat, mouth, lips, teeth, nails; these 
are all obedient servants ready to serve you if you have 
the health responsibility for your school. 


N THE time that is available, it is possible to discuss 


in sufficient detail only a few of the more important 
organs and functions through whose activity you can 
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effectively appraise the child as he sits, stands, walks, 
or plays. 

First, there is the behavior of facial expression. Usually 
the facial expression is described as: apathetic, tired, 
pale, relaxed, dejected, dull, vacant, pinched, or flushed. 
By trying first to learn what constitutes normal facial 
expression and then catching suspicious deviations, you 
may become quite adept in reading the various expres- 
sions of the face. Facial changes are related not only with 
the local activity of the facial muscles, but reflect indis- 
position in the remotest parts of the body. For example: 

1. The expression of pain. Pain may distort the facial 
features. Pain may produce a flushed or pallid face, lips 
drawn in, eyes tightly sealed, and forehead contracted. 
This expression may also be induced by discomfort or 
worry or a chronic headache. 

2. The anxious and fearful aspect is marked by a 
cringing expression with a screwed face and tense mouth, 
by inability to smile, and also by increased eye move- 
ment. 

3. Agitation finds the child stiff with bold, tense fea- 
tures that seem to stand out, the eyes becoming abnor- 
mally brilliant. Bulging eyes may indicate hyperthyroid 
secretion. Very often an asthmatic (lung or heart condi- 
tion) is present. There may also be an accompanying 
muscle rigidity of the chest. 

4. Tension gives an earnest or expectant countenance 
with a wrinkled forehead, clenched teeth, a tightened 
mouth, contracted pupils. 

5. The morose and ironic appearance includes con- 
tracted eyelids, dilated wings of the nose, and puckered 
and protruding lips. 

6. The masked face with the mummified expression is 
associated with conditions involving the central nervous 
system, like sleeping sickness. It is marked by a pointed 
nose, eyes often without expression, and facial muscles 
at times paralyzed. 


ECOND, there is the behavior of the skin. The skin 
may present many deviations from what is adjudged 

normal and healthy. To detect these deviations you must 
know what is normal. Such factors as race, age, season, 
time of the day, sex, and climate all affect the skin. For 
instance, the pink cheek in the Negro has an entirely 
different significance than the pink cheek in the White 
or the Mongolian. 

In general, we describe abnormal skin as pale, waxlike, 
sallow, pink, muddy, or pasty. Pallor occurs in anemics. 
Unless severe, it may be difficult to detect anemia be- 
cause many perfectly normal children look pale despite 
no reduction of hemoglobin. Sudden pallor may be due 
to nausea, a fainting seizure, or some sudden emotion like 
fear, to long-standing infections or frequent nosebleeds, 
or delayed convalescence, especially following diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, pneumonia, and influenza. A gray skin 
bespeaks heart disease of some duration, malnutrition, or 
kidney trouble. A deep red skin may be due to full- 
bloodedness, to flushing in embarrassment, to shame or 
anger, to a certain type of heart disease, to asthma and 
other forms of lung disease. A very yellow skin in the 
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White race denotes jaundice. A green skin, present 
usually during adolescence in girls, comes with anemia. 
It is called chlorosis. Then there is the red, white, and 
blue combination color in which the face flushes at the 
slightest provocation, the body remaining pale, while the 
hands and feet are bluish and easily mottled. 


HIRD, there is the behavior of muscular activity. 

This is another important index of the child’s func- 
tional state. 

Among the symptoms which give evidence of general 
inadequacy are: motor restlessness, nervousness, disor- 
derly haste, over-activity in response to ordinary stimuli, 
generally increased reaction time, and muscular acci- 
dents. 

Here we must also mention the great variety of exces- 
sive motor habits, called “tics.” These are often spoken 


of as “bad” or “nervous” habits. Some children bite their 


fingernails to the quick, others play with their earlobes, 
curl their hair round their fingers, jerk their shoulders, 
blink their eyes, clear their throats, or make grimaces. 
Some of these acts are performed slowly and quite delib- 
erately, others come about suddenly, jerkily, and involun- 
tarily. These habitual motor performances are relatively 
circumscribed and specific. But there may be present 
more generalized though not less habitual motor habits 
such as general restlessness. We find them in the pupils 
who never sit still, who are always “on the go,” and con- 
stantly talking out of turn. They are the hyper-active 
or more commonly known as the nervous children. 

Another condition which resembles tics, but is an en- 
tirely different entity, is what is known as St. Vitus 
dance. No other method of diagnosis is necessary to 
recognize this disease. A gradual retrogression in the 
child’s school work is often the earliest sign. His copy- 
book is no longer neat and clean; his sums are full of 
errors; his spelling is careless and erratic. His attention 
grows weaker and more fitful; he cannot concentrate, 
and so fails to remember. 

With all this there goes an increasing amount of clum- 
siness and fidgeting. The child is always shuffling his 
feet; he seems unable to sit still; he spills or splashes the 
ink; he drops whatever he is carrying. His temper 
changes; and he gets cross, petulant, and irritable. 

At times a diagnosis can almost be made from the 
child’s handwriting alone. Perhaps the most salient fea- 
ture is the child’s inability to keep the letters on the 
line. The involuntary movements grow more and more 
marked. In mild cases it is principally the face and hands 
that are affected. When the child is called out for ex- 
amination, he starts twisting his fingers, shrugging his 
shoulder, jerking his head, or twitching his lips and eye- 
brows. If his hand is gently held, the slighter spasms of 
the finer muscles can sometimes be felt before they are 
seen. In some there is a visible tremor of the fingers when 
the hands are outstretched. The tongue may look thick 
and flabby; and when the child is asked to put it out, it 
shoots forward like a dart and vanishes as if pulled back 
by an elastic. 

In the opposite group are the hypo-active children 
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who are below par in the tempo of their behavior. Among 
the indices of this group are: limpness, physical inert- 
ness, depression, slow reaction time, difficulties in co- 
ordination, inhibition, and the tendency to remain im- 
mobile. 


OURTH, there is the behavior of speech. Speech is an- 

other reliable, informative index of the child’s behavior. 
The gross, common forms of speech defects such as stut- 
tering, stammering, and blocks, are not the only ones 
which need detection. There are countless other devia- 
tions from normal speech. There are the various types of 
voices: the nasal voice; that pitched too high or too low; 
the strident, raucous or mumbling voice. 

When a child suffers from a nasal obstruction from 
adenoids, a sinus infection, or a crooked septum there 
is an effect which may be simulated by the pinching of 
the nose with the fingers. 

Congenital defects of the palate may produce some 
peculiarity in speech. In disease of the voice box, there 
may be a hoarseness or the voice may descend to a whis- 
per. Then we have the child whose words may tumble 
one after another as if in a panic or the child who doesn’t 
talk sensibly with continued and excessive running of 
words, or the child who interrupts and contradicts, or the 
child who after some groping for the right word only 
catches the wrong one, repeating to no end. There is also 
the indistinct, scanning, and hasty speech as well as baby 
talk (after the “cute” stage) has been definitely passed. 


ND last there are the behaviors of eyes and ears. 
Weak sight and poor hearing hamper the work in 
the classroom far more than pure physical defects; and 
it is these that the teacher should be able, more or less 
accurately, to detect. As it is, most teachers have but a 
dim and hazy notion of the visual difficulties to be met 
with among school children; and few understand the 
simpler methods that can be used for detecting them. 
The existence of defective vision can often be suspected 
from minor symptoms and signs which every teacher 
should be alert to observe in the course of the ordinary 
work of the classroom, particularly during near work 
like reading, writing, or sewing. The chief indications are 
the following. First of all, the child himself will con- 
stantly complain that letters, and other objects, appear 
foggy or indistinct: they seem to “run together,” and 
“looked jumbled up”; or he will sometimes say: “I see 
two edges close together instead of one.’ Often the com- 
plaint is expressly limited to the lesson which the child 
finds hard. Or again, when trying to read or write, he 
will adopt some eccentric posture, twisting his head or 
leaning it on one side; or he may hold his book or paper 
at an unusual distance from his face, or at a peculiar 
angle. He may contract a habit of peering or frowning 
when trying to fix an object with his eyes, and will fre- 
quently evince a marked distaste for all close work. 
There may be local symptoms, such as redness or sore- 
ness of the eyes or eyelids, constant watering, and spas- 
modic blinking or winking. He may complain that his 
eyes ache, itch, or smart; or that he feels a pain in his 
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eyeballs, or in his forehead just over the eyes, Not un 
commonly there are more general symptoms as wel 
a vague headache, an undue tiredness, slight spells of 
dizziness or giddiness, and the like. Indeed, the ultimate 
effect of eyestrain is often to undermine health altogether 
and produce a state of mild neurasthenia. 

To find a pupil who is partly deaf and yet shows high 
ability in his work at school is altogether exceptional 

Not infrequently children are referred to the psycholo. 
gist as cases of mental deficiency, when on examination 
they prove to be merely deaf. The child sits at the back 
of the class, dull, impassive, inattentive, and appears to 
make no headway whatever. 

It would of course be ideal if every child in the schoo] 
could be examined by the audiometer routinely. But since 
that is impossible today, it is essential for the teacher 
to be alert for any sign of such a disability. 

The tilt of the child’s head as he turns his better ear, 
the intentness of his eye as he watches the teacher’s lips, 
his trick of muttering over to himself questions or instruc. 
tions that he has not quite caught, the way he cranes for. 
ward with his mouth half-open, to reinforce his hearing— 
these and other little mannerisms will often betray even 
an early stage of deafness. 


ND, finally, I should like to make my position clear, 
In advocating the use of the observational technic, 
I do not propose that the teacher be substituted for the 
doctor. I merely suggest that the non-medical health 
worker, whatever his capacity in the school, broaden his 
function to include health appraisal—to become a sort 
of liaison aide between the child and the doctor. I am 
convinced that only by a combined cooperative effort of 
all teachers and nurses with physicians is their any hope 
of making an inroad on the large number of inadequate 
school children. 

You physical educators are in the most strategic posi- 
tion to suspect and detect early deviations from the 
normal, far more so than the physician. You have the 
opportunity to observe the child from day to day as he 
sits, walks, runs, and plays. Just as you have learned to 
apply first aid, and are taking over the task of health 
education, so you may become proficient in the practical 
art of observation. Practice, however, must take the place 
of theory. Clinical courses with actual demonstrations 
on the child, similar to those given to medical students, 
are necessary. I am holding such a course in St. Paul 
now. The first half is devoted to a discussion of the na- 
ture and meaning of disease, the biology of work, the 
safety mechanisms against wear and tear, and why chil- 
dren fail in school. The last half is a practical course in 
the technic of observation. This is held in the School for 
Crippled Children. Children with heart and glandular 
disease and all kinds of gross functional deformities are 
shown. The important thing is to hammer it home. How 
long that will take remains to be seen. At least from 
the interest shown and the zest with which the teachers 
answer the informal quizzing, it is my conviction that 
teachers are ready to accept and apply the newer concept 
of “The Whole Child.” 
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The Administration of the School 
Lunchroom 


By 


ANNA M. TRACY 


Florida State College for Women 
Tallahassee, Florida 


stract if it is to have value for those for whom 

it is planned. It must be translated into food 
service of a given kind and amount. In terms of the 
school, the lunchroom is a large factor in the success 
or failure of the program. A lunchroom which contradicts 
the teachings of the classroom cuts the effectiveness of 
that teaching. Its educational and social values are almost 
totally lacking. 

The administration of the lunchroom should conse- 
quently be considered as a part of the total nutrition pro- 
gram. And whether the lunchroom be a single unit, or 
one unit in a large system, certain administrative tools 
are essential for success. 


A NUTRITION program cannot exist in the ab- 


T is assumed that no argument need be presented to 

this group as to the need for school board control of 
all school lunchrooms. If an activity is carried on in a 
school system, the school board should control it. Else 
why allow it in the tax-supported school system? Granted, 
then, that the school board controls the lunchroom, it 
is apparent that its first responsibility is in the selection 
of a manager trained in nutrition and in quantity food 
administration. This manager should have faculty status 
and bring to the position the training and approach which 
such status signifies. 

The school board, having put into use an adminis- 
trative “tool” in terms of a trained manager, has another 
function to perform in cooperation with this manager, 
in setting general policies of operation. Here, as in other 
administrative processes, clear thinking in terms of an 
agreed objective is the first step. What is it the school 


.board wants to do in this lunchroom? All procedures 


must wait on this answer. The type of menus to be plan- 
ned, the prices to be charged, and the personnel to be 
hired must be checked against the board’s general state- 
ment of policy. The board must decide whether it is 
going to run a profitable filling station only, or whether 
it ls going to maintain a food service with some social and 
educational values for its patrons. No manager can make 
much progress until her board has given her this “tool,” 
namely, a general statement of policy setting forth for 


her guidance the type of lunchroom to be maintained in 
the school. 


A paper presented before The School Nutrition Section, American 
Association for Health and Physical Education Convention, Atlanta, 
Georgia, April 1938, 
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ITH general policies set forth, the manager can 

proceed with her job. She will know how to plan 
her expenditures—for the board will have told her that 
she may spend a certain per cent of her income for var- 
ious items, and that another given per cent will be set 
aside for reserve or depreciation. She will know, too, 
what expense items her lunchroom funds will have to 
cover. An exactly stated financial policy will be one of 
her chief administrative “tools.” 

The manager will proceed to assemble other adminis- 
trative tools—well tested, standardized recipes priced in 
terms of raw food costs; a simple procedure for figuring 
daily financial standing; a set of personnel policies writ- 
ten in terms of the needs of the job and the welfare of the 
worker; daily work schedules; a clearly defined buying 
policy. All of these and more are parts of the whole job 
of food administration. 

It must be emphasized that the production of accept- 
able menu items depends on the checking of all proced- 
ures against the stated objective of the lunchroom sys- 
tem. Whether one uses a cheap grade of a food product 
depends on what one’s objective is—is it a “get-by” 
attitude with profit in mind, or is it to produce satisfac- 
tory items that can be sold at a price the child can pay? 
The average rate paid the cook is set by the objective 
of the lunchroom—skill, honesty, and dependability do 
not usually come too cheap. The items offered for sale 
in the lunchroom are there because they are acceptable 
items from a nutrition standpoint, and not because an 
interested group wants them to be there for sale to the 
patrons. Workers are hired to fill certain jobs because 
they are best fitted for the work to be handled, and for 
no other reason. 


N closing, it is noted that the administration of the 
school Iunchroom under the school board begins with 
the board’s statement of its policies. The effectiveness of 
the nutrition program depends on this policy. When this 
policy has been clearly defined, the trained manager can 
bring together the materials needed for the menus, the 
workers needed for the production of the items, and the 
equipment essential to both materials and workers. Given 
proper supervision and control devices, well-cooked, at- 
tractive food can be offered for sale, at prices in keeping 
with varying economic levels and a nutrition program 
can be translated into food service. 
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Let’s Go Walking 


By 
CARLOS C. CAMPBELL 


Great Smoky Mountains Conservation Association 


Likewise, it is a well known fact that a lamentably smaj 
percentage of the people engage in this invigorating 
health-giving sport. The increasingly wide use of auto. 
mobiles is in many cases being carried to ridiculoys 
extremes. Many people, even when going only a fey 
blocks, seem to think they must use their cars, |, 
seems to be getting out of. style to walk anywhere. 

What is the remedy? 

If walking is so valuable an aid to good health, what 
can be done to induce more people to practice it? 

People are reluctant to do something just because they 
should do it. It seems that walking will have to lp 
presented as an interesting, alluring, sport—not just a 
means of getting from one point to another. It will have 
to be dramatized, if such is possible. 

It is my belief that, in most places, this is easily 
possible. In all cities and communities where there are 
beautiful forests, or even interesting open spaces—and 

—heies tp the dation. very definitely where there are national parks, state 
Charlie’s Bunion, on the Appalachian Trail. parks, or other such distinctive areas within fairly easy 


S WALKING to become a lost 


Along the beautiful trail to Greenbrier Pinnacle, overlooking the largest wilderness 


art? Is man to forget how to area in the Great Smokies. There are many fine views, chiefly those of majestic 
use his legs as a means of loco- Mt. Le Conte. The hikers are from the Knoxville High School Club. 
motion ? 


The medical report of the U. S. 
Army on the physique of 800,000 
young men entering the C.C.C. 
camps shows a serious deteriora- 
tion in the strength of their legs 
and backs, causing the misplace- 
ment of the internal organs and 
lowering of vitality and endurance. 

Football players of thirty or 
forty years ago made a practice 
of playing sixty minutes of every 
game. With them it was also a 
part of their daily routine to walk 
to and from school—some of them 
walking several miles each day. 

Today’s football heroes seldom 
play through an entire game. Per- 
haps it is partly because many of 
today’s players do not have the 
leg-power to carry them through 
sixty minutes of fast and furious 
play, as at least one old-time 
player suggested. 

Be that as it may, it is quite 
generally recognized that walking 
is an excellent form of exercise. 
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Above, the Laurel Falls Trail. Below, hoar frost and a light snow 
blanket the trail to the observation tower on Clingman’s Dome. The 
high school club members find winter even more attractive for hiking 


than other seasons. 


EL reach—walking can be popularized through organized 
L hiking clubs. 
“lation Where fine views can be offered, or where the soothing 


quietude of primeval forests can be held out as a reward, 
many people—young and old—can be induced to go on 


“Small hiking trips. Walking may thus appear to be only a 
rating means to an end, but necessary just the same. Under 
auto. such attractive conditions the walking may be even more 
Culous beneficial than if it were done, for instance, on the side- 
a few walks of city streets. ; 

s. It There are a number of good illustrations to prove the 


effectiveness of such a plan. Throughout many parts of 
the country—but much too few in numbers—there are 


- what hiking clubs that have been functioning successfully for 

many years. Most of these, perhaps, are in cities that 
e they are reasonably near mountainous areas, although the 
to be Prairie Club of Chicago is an outstanding exception. One 
just a of the largest and most successful is the Appalachian 
| have Mountain Club, with general headquarters in Boston, 

but with branches in many New England cities. The 
easily Potomac Appalachian Trail Club, in Washington, has 
re are combined trail blazing and trail maintenance with the 
—and gentler art of hiking, and has made it doubly attractive 

state to its members. 

r easy Since I am more familiar with the activities of my own 


club—the Smoky Mountains Hiking Club—I will tell 
briefly some of its experiences. This club was organized 
in 1924, coincident with the birth of the successful move- 
ment for the establishment of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park. The club started with a program 
of two hikes a month, not including the winter months. 
We soon learned that winter hiking was even more at- 
tractive than at any other time of the year. Then, for a 
number of years, we had twice as many hikers on winter 
trips as made comparable trips during the other seasons. 
We found that there is a new grandeur given to the 
rugged landscapes when a light snow, or when a heavy 
hoar frost covers every twig with a dazzling mantle of 
white. In fact, we learned that a good hike is a good 
hike, regardless of weather. We have hiked, and camped, 
in rain, in snow, and in warm sunshine, and have found 
each to be interesting in its own way. The club, now 
fourteen years old, has never cancelled a scheduled hike 
because of what some may term unfavorable weather. 
Hikes of the club are planned a year at a time. Of- 
ficers are elected in early October. Their only duties for 
the first three months are to plan the hikes and other 
activities for the next calendar year, and to publish a 
handbook, ready for distribution to members on January 
1, giving descriptions of the year’s hikes. Then they 
proceed to carry out the plans they have made. 
Membership is more or less a voluntary matter. No 
aggressive campaigns are waged. The club, in a way, 
does not care whether it has few or many members. It 
welcomes any who are truly interested, but does not seek 
those whose only activity would be the payment of $3 
(Continued on Page 527) 
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In Quest of Skills 


By 


C. H. McCLOY 


State University of lowa 


NE needs to be only middle-aged today to have 
personally witnessed profound changes in educa- 
tional content and method. To sense one differ- 

ence in philosophy and practice, we might cite the edu- 
cational philosophy of formal discipline expressed two 
decades ago by Mr. Dooley as: “It doesn’t matter so 
much what you study so long as you hate it!” as con- 
trasted with the current philosophy of the Progressive 
Education Movement, which seems to imply that it 
doesn’t matter much what you study so long as you like 
it. The first stresses the need for discipline, for mastery 
of skills, while the latter speaks of the unfolding of 
the individual, of expression, and of the creative ap- 
proach, apparently assuming that skills and disciplines will 
take care of themselves, springing from “felt needs” that 
will break out on all sides—like the measles. 

In physical education we have seen similar changes in 
philosophy and methods. Many of these changes seem 
to have been concomitants of the increasingly scientific 
development of our professional training curricula. 
Thirty-five years ago, when the theoretical curriculum 
was largely anatomy, kinesiology, physiology, hygiene, 
correctives, and anthropometry, education in physical 
education meant the mastery of the kinesiological skills 
of posture, of locomotion, and of performance in various 
activities—complicated free-hand movement, apparatus 
exercises, tumbling, track and field, combative activities, 
and team games. It also meant habits of hygienic living, 
adaptive reactions to overt emergency situations, the 
development of morale by the aforesaid kinesiological 
skills via the James-Lange theory of emotional develop- 
ment, and the progressive evolution and development of 
individual and social qualities, largely through competi- 
tion in the racial activities of the various individual and 
team sports.’ Education, at that time, was simple in 
theory—but to attain it, one needed to develop séills. 
As a result, the professional training courses of that era 
had about twice the number of clock hours devoted to 
techniques than is usual in the courses of today. 

Then physical education went to college. We added 
sciences and philosophies, and one by one borrowed all 
of the fads in general education of the last twenty years, 
often applying each as though it were the only important 
thing in physical education: As a result, in most of this 
country, skills are relatively neglected, except in a few 
foci of educational enthusiasm. A few institutions teach 

An address presented before the Central District Physical Educa- 
tion Association, April 1938, Minneapolis. 

1 The first two of these came from the psychology of William 
James, and the third was the contribution of G. Stanley Hall, through 


his theory. that the development ofthe individual is a recapitulation 
of the evolution of the race. 
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pupils how to assume a correct standing Posture—long 
enough to take a silhouette—but almost none trai 
them to walk or sit properly, skills that are infinitely 
more important. Boys and men, if they go out for Varsity 
sports, are taught the skills required, but the vast major. 
ity of our pupils are simply introduced to the place and 
the equipment and allowed to play. Too frequently they 
are given only a very limited curriculum—the basketball. 
for-eight-years type of thing—and not taught any skilk 
in carry-over activities such as boxing, wrestling, appara- 
tus, tumbling, tennis, volleyball, handball, badminton, 
squash, golf, swimming, diving, dancing—and a host of 
other useful activities. The girls and women are usually 
taught some form of the dance—and often well taught, 
but even that is apt to be only tap-dancing or perhaps 
the modern dance—leaving out many other valuable 
forms of this important group of skills. Many of our 
pupils are just exposed to an activity—with the hope 
that skills will “take.” Unfortunately, a large number 
of our pupils seem to possess a very high degree of na. 
tural immunity! 

We may shape our educational system to produce al- 
most any ends we desire. Pre-war Germany planned their 
educational system for intellectual mastery, and achieved 
it. France planned her curriculum for culture and at- 
tained it. England sought a type of character education, 
a kind of morale or feeling that an educated Englishman 
was the master of any situation he might encounter, and 
as eminent an authority as Professor Kandel states that 
they achieved this goal largely through athletics. We in 
the United States seem primarily to have striven for 
vocational preparation despite the pleas of the humanists, 
and to have succeeded fairly well. 


F we feel that any reasonable educational objective can 

be achieved if we set out to seek it in an intelligent 

manner, we may well ask: What of physical education? 
What do we want? How can we achieve it? 

Let me present a few facts. 

1. Education begins long before the first grade. Skeels 
has recently presented facts that tend to show that the 
response of infants under one year of age to play situa- 
tions raises the intelligence quotient very markedly’ 
Infants in an orphanage, where one nurse cared for 
thirty children, became dull. When some of them were 
temporarily transferred to an institution for feeble- 
minded women—who were, however, smarter than the 
babies—where each baby had about thirty women to 


2 Harold Skeels, unpublished study done at the Iowa Child Wel 


fare Research Station, Iowa City, Iowa. 
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play with him, the intelligence of the babies rose rapidly 
to well above normal. 

Wellman found that a preschool education—which is 
really about 75 per cent physical education—raised the 
intelligence quotient of the child an average of 8.2 points, 
and that this increase lasted through the further educa- 
tion of the child—at least through college.® 

McGraw in her studies of identical twins, Johnny and 
Jimmy, attained remarkable results with Johnny, the 
experimental twin.* He learned to swim across a swim- 
ming pool under water at ten months of age, and to 
dive at thirteen months; to roller skate at from four- 
teen to eighteen months of age; to mount a seventy de- 
gree plane and to dismount from a five-foot high stool 
while still less than two years of age. While it remains 
to be proved that this speed of development is desirable, 
apparently it was simply a natural result of presenting 
Johnny with the proper situations—and encouraging him 
to respond. 

It seems obvious to me that physical education should 
begin long before the first grade. It is very highly proba- 
ble that physical education is the most important phase 
of all education before the ages of six or seven. Contrast 
this need with the traditional practice in most of the 
United States of providing no skilled teaching in physical 
education until the junior high school. May I suggest 
that not only should physical education begin at birth, 
but that it behooves us, as a profession, to investigate 
the possibilities and desirabilities of physical education 
at these earlier ages, and do more than give attention 
to the subject in a few sporadic addresses. 

2. We get more for our effort when it is well done. 

For example: the experts in the teaching of arithmetic 
have been concerned with the attainment of better skills 
and with less time spent in teaching them. As a result, 
they have spent years of research on how to achieve such 
skills, for without skills, the teaching of arithmetic is 
sterile. The same is true of reading; the educators in 
this field have sought skills, both in oral and silent read- 
ing, as a background for all classroom education. In 
these two subjects, we are, in our better schools, coming 
closer to our objectives. 

In contrast, the teaching of the dead languages has 
lagged behind. Taught in this country largely for their 
alleged cultural contribution, we have in too many places 
allowed the pupil to stumble haltingly through subject 
matter that is miles beyond his achievement level, looking 
up every sixth word in the vocabulary . . and in the 
end achieving only a form of distasteful intellectual 
gymnastics, because real skills have not been achieved. 
The cultural value of such language comes from being 
able to read it fluently and easily, with full appreciation 
of the flavor of the language; in other words, by achiev- 
ing real skill in its use. 

So in physical education. How unsatisfactory is a 
round of golf completed in 130 strokes, beating one’s 
way around the course with grim determination, every 


second stroke a functional’ failure. How lacking in satis- 


3 Beth L. Wellman, “Mental Growth From Preschool to College,” 
Journal of Experimental Education, December, 1937. 

4 Myrtle L. McGraw, Growth—A Study of Johnny and Jimmy, 
(New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1935). 
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faction it is to swim laboriously, using ten times the 
effort needed by a master of the art, and tiring in one 
length of the pool. How culturally unsatisfying it is to 
attempt to skate, floundering one’s way across the ice like 
a drunken octopus. . . . Need I plead more for skills 
in physical education? 

3. It is important that the proper skills be learned 
early and correctly. One who counts on his fingers for 
ten years seldom gets over it. He will always add that 
way. We need to attain the proper connections from the 
first, and not have to unlearn incorrect habits that have 
been firmly ground in. 

Let us consider for a minute what happens when one 
adds on the fingers. In adding 3+-4 the child holds up 
three fingers, and then ticking off four others, says to 
himself: “4, 5, 6, 7.”” But each time there is a neurologi- 
cal round trip from cerebrum, through midbrain, cere- 
bellum, cord, nerves, and muscles—and back again. He 
arrives at the correct answer—but at what a cost! Are 
not motor skills, incorrectly learned in youth, such as poor 
body mechanics in walking, in throwing, in dodging, in 
golf, and in swimming, quite a part of this same pattern 
of learning? And yet, as a profession, we have done rel- 
atively little to seek ways to efficient and economical 
skills—to what Williams calls a low energy-activity ratio 
—in the early years of life; we have permitted our 
children, physically, to “count on their fingers” until 
high school, and have then made only a half-hearted at- 
tempt to repair the damage: Any professor of elementary 
education can tell you where to go to find out how to 
teach arithmetic or reading efficiently, but where would 
you tell an inquiring elementary school teacher to look 
to find the best way to teach her third-grade children 
to walk, to run, to jump, to throw a ball, to climb stairs, 
to lift a box, or to dodge an automobile? This is a state 
of affairs that should shame us to action. In my opinion, 
the most important teaching job is not in the college or 
in the high school; it is in the elementary and preschools. 
May I suggest that as a professional organization our 
next major efforts should be to educate the educational 
administrators to the importance of physical education 
in these earlier years, and at the same time to study 
adequately the physical education of those years, both 
curriculum content and teaching methods. 


HAT, after all, do we need in skills? I should like 
to propose a few: 

1. Good poise and an efficient carriage. Anderson has 
shown that apparently poise and balance are associated 
with a superior program that emphasizes the acquisition 
of skill.° Since skillful body mechanics affects our physical 
lives from morning to night—and our emotional lives as 
well, if we can put any trust in the James-Lange theory 
of the emotions—it would seem to me worth seeking. 

2. Skillful motor performance. There is a best way 
of performing almost any motor act. Why not learn that 
best way and teach it from the beginning? The expert 
basketball coach immediately teaches his team what he 

5 Theresa Anderson, “The Relationship of Poise and Body Me- 
chanics to Dancing, Tumbling, Swimming, and Diving.” Paper pre- 


sented at the Research Section of the Central District Physical 
Education Association, April, 1938, Minneapolis. 
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calls “good footwork,” the most effective ways to stop, 
to start, to turn, to change directions, and to get away. 
He has to teach those skills to win games. But why 
should these skills not be taught in the second or third 
grade as related to games of tag? Is it less important 
to teach footwork that will save the lives of children in 
traffic emergencies than it is to win basketball games? 
If that kind of fundamental skills are best for the varsity, 
why are they not best for all, girls as well as boys? Skill- 
ful motor performances are really efficient responses to 
situations, and hence provide a better education for the 
whole organism. Effective motor performance means suc- 
cess, fulfillment, contentment, constructiveness, and the 
release of emotional tensions. Ineffective movement means 
relative failure, annoyance, discontent, tensions, and frus- 
tration. If we believe in the unity of personality, skills 
mean better emotional balance and better mental health. 
3. Several of our writers have pointed out that it is 
easily possible to secure greater personality and charac- 
ter skills through properly organized and taught physical 
education programs. I shall not enlarge on this, for I 
have written of it previously, and probably shall do so 
again.® But I wish in passing to call attention to the fact 
that it can be done adequately by the thoughtful organ- 
ization of learning situations, and by skillful teaching. 
This kind of learning can be controlled as effectively as 
can the coaching of motor skills, and by applying the 
same principles. This cultivation of personality and 
character is important, and the results come only from 
skills developed in those areas. 

4. A better culture in our own field. What is culture 
anyway? I am afraid to look it up in the dictionary— 
I may find that I am wrong; but I believe that real 
culture is not accumulating useless bric-a-brac in one’s 
cerebral attic, but the mastery of something useful and 
constructive to such an extent that one enjoys a complete 
and spontaneous pleasure from doing it. If I should 
pore over Tennyson’s poems every night for sweet cul- 
ture’s sake, and be utterly bored in the process, I do not 
think I should acquire anything but a headache. But if 
I really love to read Kipling, and the reading of it gives 
me an inner sensuous pleasure almost to the point of 
mild intoxication, that would be, I think, akin to the 
very essence of culture. 

In spite of the pallid humanist’s devotion to the 
classics, I do not believe that culture is the property of 
any one discipline or any one congeries of disciplines. 
Have you ever experienced the complete thrill of a top- 
speed, zig-zag, dodging dribble the length of a basketball 
floor, topped off by a leap, a momentary pause by the 
basket—and a shot that sank through the basket without 
even touching the rim? Perfect execution without a flaw 
or an error—as inspired and inspiring as any fine art? 
If I could play golf like Bobby Jones, I think I should 
experience an ecstatic, sensuous, kinesthetic pleasure that 
is of the essence of true culture. One who dances labor- 
iously to count, who worries about each step and pose, 
may dance, but acquire no culture thereby. But one who 
forgets steps and posturings in the joy of rhythmic re- 


6C. H. McCloy, “Character Education through Physical Education,” 
Research Quarterly, October, 1930. ; 
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sponse to music—classics or not—has experienced Culture 
whether this be the happy break-down of the plantatio, 
darky, the soul-felt movements of the terpsichorean 
aesthete, or the gyrations of two college students danci 

to the music of Paul Whiteman’s band. mB 

In other words, I believe that any worth-while Activit 
executed skillfully enough to give the doer exquisite sep. 
sory pleasure is cultural. But such pleasure is seldom 
achieved without skilled performance in which Satisfac. 
tions greatly outweigh the annoyances. 

I think that we do not need to borrow all of our physica) 
education culture from music, art, and other disciplines 
—we have a rich cultural field of our own. Perhaps not 
more than a small percentage of our people will ever 
achieve culture in the humanities, at least as culture 
is defined by the humanists; but a very large percentage 
can achieve such culture in the motor field, for those 
skills reach far down into phylogenetic depths and touch 
a chord to which our beings easily respond. I am not 
sure that this is not the greater culture, for it reaches 
the greater mass of people. A culture that raises 1,000, 
000 people ten cultural feet is of more importance to 
humanity than one that raises only 1000 people 100 
cultural feet. But such a culture comes only with skills, 
adequately taught and satisfactorily learned. 

We have all seen lop-sided people. Perhaps a wrestler 
with a small head and a bull neck, or a person with a 
hunched back, or one with large, flat feet, or a protuber- 
ant abdomen attached to an otherwise well-proportioned 
body. We feel sorry for him that he is so unfortunate as 
to be so badly skewed. But is the person who is educated 
only mentally not just as lop-sided and warped out of 
personality-shape? I believe that the time is near when it 
will be considered as absurd to measure educational out- 
comes only by improvement in the intelligence quotient 
or classroom achievements as it is now to advocate that 
nothing but the classics, philosophy, and mathematics 
are worthy of inclusion in the modern high school or 
college curriculum to the exclusion of science, modern 
languages, economics, social sciences, music, art, home 
economics, and the numerous skills associated with the 
field of physical education. 


HERE do we go from here? If my contentions 

are correct, physical education still has a long way 
to go. A whole new set of curriculum materials will need 
to be formulated, studied, and tested, particularly pro- 
grams for the younger years. If we are to emphasize the 
development of better skills of body mechanics, of physi- 
cal educational activities in general, and of character 
and personality, many prerequisites will have to be met. 
These will vary from strength and endurance enough 
for the adequate performance of our activities, to the 
fundamental components of motor skills, such as an 
educated kinesthetic sense, eye-motor coordinations, bal- 
ance, knowledge of the mechanics of movement, the 
ability to coordinate the body in complicated, adaptive 
activities, and insight into how to utilize and combine 
all of these factors successfully. We shall need to know 
more of the psychology of character and how to influence 

(Continued on Page 524) 
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The School as a Coordinating 
Agency for Leisure-Time Activities 


HARRY A. SCOTT, Ph.D. 


The Rice Institute 


activities, the conception of the purpose and 

scope of organized recreation has undergone 
great changes in the past few years. Where formerly the 
conduct of a leisure-time program was relatively a simple 
matter, today it is exceedingly complex with ramifica- 
tions so numerous that its very size is appalling to con- 
template. Never before has there been such a tremendous 
national consciousness concerning the need for and the 
development of the skills necessary to the profitable en- 
joyment of leisure time. 

This consciousness has been stimulated by the rapid 
multiplication of agencies directly concerned with pro- 
moting or conducting leisure-time activities. In addition 
to such familiar agencies as the public recreation depart- 
ments, public schools, community centers, parks and 
playgrounds, the national government has some thirty- 
five separate offices, bureaus or agencies actively engaged 
in some form of recreational work. In addition, most 
states are comprehensively organized to stimulate wide- 
spread participation in recreational activities. Numer- 
ous counties throughout the states are doing likewise. 
Added to these are many semi-public institutions such as 
Y.M.C.A.’s, Y.M.H.A.’s, Y.W.C.A.’s, Boy and Girl Scout 
organizations, service clubs, churches, and the like. More- 
over, private golf clubs, athletic clubs, beach clubs, hik- 
ing clubs, skiing clubs, hunting clubs, outing clubs, sum- 
mer and vacation camps, and other similar organizations 
are providing recreational facilities and equipment for 
their membership. Back yard and vacant lot play spaces 
continue to provide worth-while recreation for a large 
section of our population, while commercial amusements 
in one way or another are attracting millions to their 
various activities. 

Since 1933 the federal government has poured mil- 
lions of dollars into recreational facilities and equipment 
to such an extent that there is scarcely a spot in the 
United States that is not prepared in some way to serve 
the recreational needs of the people. Forest preserves, 
mountain trails, bathing places, waterways, parks, play- 
grounds, swimming pools, play streets, school buildings 
and grounds and recreational centers—all exist far be- 
yond the fondest hopes of the most enthusiastic sup- 
porters. 


A IN the case of all social institutions and human 


A paper presented before the N.E.A. Convention, June 1938, New 
York City. 
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The reasons for this amazing development may be 
found in our changing social and political philosophies; 
in recent economic and technological developments and 
in our newer conception of the meaning and scope of 
modern education. Indeed, the meaning of recreation it- 
self has matured and broadened as a result of the changes 
which have occurred in the above-mentioned variables 
within the past few years. 


FEW years ago when the field of public recreation 

was comparatively new, its aim and objectives were 
more limited in their sphere of application than at the 
present time. The primary problem concerned itself with 
providing worth-while activities for the underprivileged 
youth of the community in order to keep them out of 
mischief. Little or no attention was paid to the privileged 
class. Much was made of the relationship between the 
playground or community center and juvenile delin- 
quency. While these and many other objectives of the 
recreational program were then, and still are, entirely 
worth while, they were relatively narrow in view of 
present-day beliefs and practices. 

Today an ever-expanding philosophy conceives recre- 
ation and education as being one and the same thing and 
provides a comprehensive program of activities for per- 
sons of all ages and on all social and economic levels. 
The modern leisure-time program simply continues on 
and dovetails in with the activities of the school, and 
each serves to supplement the other. 

This mushroom growth in the number and kind of 
promotional agencies is not, unfortunately, working for 
the best interests either of recreation or education. In- 
deed, present-day methods are causing considerable per- 
plexity in both fields, and unless intelligent direction 
is soon provided, much of potential value will surely be 
lost. Recent practices have resulted in excessive dupli- 
cation of effort and confusion in objectives. There is far 
too much superficiality in the methods and materials 
employed. The bad effects of spreading thin are becoming 
more and more apparent. There is considerable waste of 
time and money and much evidence of competition be- 
tween the various agencies for participants in the pro- 
grams. Inadequately prepared and poorly selected work- 
ers are surrounding the field with inexpert, clock-punch- 
ing, factory-like methods. 

(Continued on Page 522) 
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there been so much emphasis on the health as- 

pects of education. This emphasis is not of sud- 
den origin but has been developing over a long period of 
time and is now beginning to show results wherever 
serious effort has gone into the work. 

With the development of the school health program 
there appeared the need for bringing people into the sys- 
tem with training and experience of a specialized nature. 
This is true of the school physician, the nurse, the physi- 
cal education teacher, and the more recent addition to the 
school health staff, the nutritionist. Occasionally there 
have been questions, apprehensions, and differences of 
opinion regarding who should carry the responsibility for 
health in the school program. Perhaps that is inevitable 
in the beginning, but as health needs become more evi- 
dent, as a more comprehensive program begins to take 
form, and as functions of personnel can be more clearly 
defined, all such apprehension and questions should dis- 
appear in the recognition that this is a cooperative under- 
taking—a task which is so great in scope, so diverse in 
needs, so manifold in opportunities that there is not only 
room for, but increasing need for all these special people 
who have valuable contributions to offer to the health of 
the child and the teacher in the school. 

It is true that many school systems are still too limited 
in their personnel for adequate health supervision, health 
protection, and health promotion. Consequently, whole 
areas in the health field are either being neglected or 
superficially covered because of lack of specialized train- 
ing on the part of those attempting to direct it, or because 
of the impossible load of responsibility which they are 
trying to carry. Certainly this is the situation with re- 
gard to the nutritional area in the health program of 
many school systems. 


NI tee before in the history of our schools has 


HE importance of nutrition to the promotion and pro- 
tection of health is not a new discovery, but the recog- 
nition of it by school administrators as an essential part 
of the school’s responsibility is much more recent than of 
other aspects of the health programs, such as the control of 
communicable diseases and physical training. Even today, 
after eight years of depression and struggle throughout 
the country to meet the serious situation of reduced food 
budgets combined with the general lack of nutrition 
knowledge, there are still some administrators who do 
A paper presented before the Department of Health, Physical Edu- 


cation, and Recreation at the N.E.A. meetings, June 1938, New York 
City. 
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The Functions of the Nutritionist 
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Supervisor of Nutrition 
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not recognize this responsibility and who try to dismig 
the whole situation by saying that the nutrition of the 
child is the home’s responsibility. There seems to be no 
great argument against the fact that it is still a recog. 
nized responsibility of the family to feed the child whe, 
the family can do it. But the nutritional status of this 
generation or the next generation is not likely to be very 
different from past generations until the schools do rer. 
ognize their responsibility for education in the science of 
nutrition and provide adequately for it. 

It is no more the home’s responsibility to teach nutri- 
tion than it is the home’s responsibility to teach grammar 
or arithmetic. In fact, most of the things that are taught 
in the school today were at one time taught in the home, 
and if home teaching had proven a satisfactory method 
for education of the youth, schools would not have come 
into existence. The whole growth of the present curricu- 
lum in the schools has been an adding on of first one and 
then another of those things which seem essential or de- 
sirable in the development of wholesome and useful indi- 
viduals and which were not being adequately taught in 
the home. The present nutritional status of many of our 
people and the incredible number of flourishing fads and 
“isms” in diet speak eloquently of the necessity of nutri- 
tion education as one of the school’s major responsibil- 
ities. 

HEN schools recognize and assume responsibility 

for education in nutrition and for improvement in 
the nutritional condition of children and teachers, there 
must be people within the system adequately trained and 
experienced to guide and direct efforts to this end. Past 
experience has shown that attempting to apply corrective 
measures without adequate education for prevention is 
an uphill, hopeless task. Corrective measures are expen- 
sive in effort and money, and at least in the field of 
nutrition, will not be very successful or permanent unless 
adequate education in nutrition can accompany them. 

Nutritional education must be one of the majors of 
health education. In the secondary schools, nutrition 
must be taught by well-qualified teachers of nutrition 
just as biology or chemistry is taught by specially quali- 
fied teachers. It is worse than a waste of time to make 
a superficial gesture at nutrition teaching in high school. 

I believe the teaching of nutrition in the grades should 
be done by the regular classroom teachers as an integral 
part of their health instruction. It should not be a separ- 
ate program but should be so definitely nutrition educa- 
tion that it can be recognized as such. Immediately a 
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question is raised both by the grade teacher, who is ex- 
pected to teach it, and by those who know the large and 
specialized content of the science of nutrition. The ques- 
tion is: How can a person be expected to teach something 
for which she has had no preparation? This is a perti- 
nent question but it is one which I feel the nutritionist 


must help to answer. 


S I see the nutritionist in the public school system, 
A she must be a consultant, guide, and teacher in this 
special field for the rest of the school staff personnel. In 
such a position her functions are many and diversified. 
She should be a member of the curriculum committee and 
should be responsible for the development of curriculum 
materials in nutrition. I do not mean by this that she 
alone should write up the contents for one grade after 
another. This would be entirely out of line with our 
present ideas of curriculum construction, but she should 
be the one to guide and direct committee work, to present 
the nutritional aspects of problems, to help evaluate 
materials, and to give direction and supervision to class- 
room or group experimentation of these materials. In 
doing this she is serving two important needs, viz., pro- 
viding teachers with both learning and teaching experi- 
ences in nutrition. The nutritionist must be able to ob- 
serve and evaluate nutrition teaching on the various grade 
levels and must likewise be able to do demonstration 
teaching when needed. Hence, first and foremost the nu- 
tritionist in the public school system must be a teacher. 
She must be able to teach and interpret nutrition on 
many different age levels and to different types of groups. 
This includes teacher groups, pupil groups, principals 
and supervisors, school nurses, social workers, parent 
groups, and other lay groups. 

It is necessary to provide training for teachers in serv- 
ice if the regular classroom teachers are to teach nutrition 
effectively. This can be done through extension courses 
in nutrition, grade committee work in the construction 
of curriculum materials, group conferences in the inter- 
pretation of these materials, and through individual su- 
pervision and guidance in classroom work. 

There must be continual selection and evaluation of 
instruction materials such as text and reference books, 
bulletins, pamphlets, posters, and charts. Perhaps in no 
other area of health education is there so much commer- 
cial material offered free, but there must be evaluation 
and considerable elimination before these materials are 
recommended for educational use. The nutritionist must 
be the leader in this selection and evaluation of nutrition 
education materials. At the present time many schools 
are very limited in nutrition education materials for 
teachers and pupils and are depending too much on com- 
mercial contributions as their chief source of information. 
The nutritionist should encourage principals and teachers 
to obtain authoritative and up-to-date nutrition mate- 
rials by setting up exhibits of materials for different 
grade levels, by listing desirable ones in the official text 
and reference book lists and by suggesting specific ref- 
erences that have a bearing on the projects or problems 
under consideration. 
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Many of the books on nutrition that are published are 
not suitable as reference books for the average class- 
room teacher. They are too technical in vocabulary and 
the contents are not sufficiently interpreted and related 
to everyday living. They are written primarily for stu- 
dents of nutrition and without some background of chem- 
istry and biology one is apt to become confused and dis- 
couraged in trying to use them. Hence the nutritionist 
must be familiar with many nutrition books and must 
be able to choose from among them those that are ap- 
propriate for the use of particular groups. 


N addition to being the guide and helper in the develop- 
ment of nutrition education as a part of the school 
curriculum, the nutritionist should be a consultant and 
adviser regarding special nutrition problems within the 
schools, such problems as: Shall there be supplementary 
feeding in school? What foods should be served as sup- 
plements? What grade or form of milk should be served? 
Should chocolate milk be served in school? What, if any- 
thing, should be served with milk? Which children should 
have it? 

Where there are school lunch rooms the nutritionist 
should confer with those in charge and approve the type 
of lunches served. She should give assistance in planning 
and carrying through ways and means of making the 
school lunch an important educational activity in the 
school day. 

The nutritionist should confer with teachers, school 
doctors, school nurses, and parents concerning individual 
or special groups of malnourished children and make 
plans or recommendations to assist them. 

She must be alert to recognize anything in the school 
that interferes with good nutrition—for example, candy 
sales or serving coffee to pupils in lunchrooms—bring it 
to the attention of administrators and present convinc- 
ing reasons why it should not be there. 

She must be able and willing to interpret nutritional 
needs, and the work of the schools in meeting these needs, 
to the community through parent-teacher associations, 
adult education classes, civic clubs, mothers’ groups, and 
through articles published in local newspapers. 

She should recognize and indicate progress in the 
school health program in terms other than gains in 
weight. We cannot expect immediate physical improve- 
ment from health education, though that is our ultimate 
aim. However, there are other signs of success worthy 
of attention, namely, a change of attitude on the part of 
administrators, teachers, and children from one of indif- 
ference to one of interest, increased nutrition activities 
in the school, a greater number of children having milk 
daily at school or buying hot lunches at noon, a greater 
number of teachers taking milk regularly at school, more 
teachers taking extension courses, improvement in the 
quality of teaching, disappearance of candy sales and 
push carts from school environs, and good attendance at 
parent meetings where nutrition aspects of the school] 
program are being presented. 

Diet fads and special “isms” are generally to be found 

(Continued on Page 519) 
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The Problems of Physical Education 
in Secondary Schools 


GROVER W. MUELLER 


Director of Physical Education 
Philadelphia Public Schools 


OST of the more serious problems in the promo- 
M tion of physical education probably exist be- 
cause this important department of education is 
a rather recent newcomer in the general educational field. 
Some of the problems are created by the physical educa- 
tors themselves; many are chargeable to educational ad- 
ministrators; and the others exist because of ignorance 
on the part of the general public as to the true meaning 
and values of physical education. 


ACK of a clear and comprehensive understanding by 
general educators, superintendents, principals, and 
boards of education of the objectives and the important 
outcomes of physical education presents a real problem 
to us. 

Most of the other serious problems would disappear 
were this condition eliminated. This lack of understand- 
ing is partly the fault of physical educators in not having 
been sufficiently persistent in presenting the facts; but 
in large measure it is due to the conservatism on the part 
of other educators, most of whom are conditioned in their 
thinking by traditional academic and vocational training. 
This, of course, is a natural state of affairs. Many physi- 
cal educators and departmental teachers of other subjects 
are equally guilty with regard to the problems in educa- 
tional fields outside of their immediate interests. The 
training and experience of most administrators has not 
been such as to include comprehension of the educational 
values of physical education in the mental, emotional, 
moral, and social realms, or of its more obvious contribu- 
tions in the form of development of physical skills and 
of acquisition of knowledge for use in leisure-time activi- 
ties. The non-specialists are apt to think of physical edu- 
cation too largely in terms of mere development of gen- 
eral health and physical fitness. 


NE of the results of this lack of understanding by 
general educators and boards of education is fail- 

ure to recognize what represents an adequate time allot- 
ment for the attainment of satisfactory results. It is 
the tendency and the practice in thought and in action 


when deciding upon time allotment to compare physical 


A paper presented before the Department of Secondary Education 
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education with a single academic or other school subject: 
or, even worse, to treat it as a minor subject which i 
to be rostered for only two periods per week. The correc 
view would be that which recognizes physical education 
as being different than other departments of education 
in certain basic vital features and, moreover, recognizes 
that these differences dictate a time allotment as great 
as several other school subjects combined if a proper bal- 
ance is to be maintained. 

How can physical growth and development be pro- 
moted, and important educational results be attained, in 
two to five periods per week? How far could children 
progress in any of the other school subjects with rela. 
tively as small a time allotment? 

One hour per day of large bodily movements is the 
very minimum required for development and mainte. 
nance of physical fitness and health in boys and girls of 
high school age. Few schools provide even this minimum 
time allotment. One is almost led to believe that we must 
have a war in order fully to realize the vital need for 
more physical education. Is physical fitness less impor- 
tant during peace times? And is it not important that our 
youth be fit if and when war starts? 

It is unfortunate that on account of lack of sufficient 
home and neighborhood facilities, we are unable to pro- 
vide out-of-school physical activity to the extent that 
other departments of education can augment their work. 
We are unable to supplement the activities provided by 
the school. To be sure, some pupils are members of school 
teams, and a few others are provided opportunities by 
outside agencies, but they represent a small minority. 
What most of the boys and girls get in the way of physi- 
cal education in school is all that most of them are able 
to get. Except for the sick, physical fitness and health 
are qualities obtained only through action; more time 
must be made available to make possible an increased 
amount of activity. Mere talk will not help. 

It is imperative that educators recognize that physical 
education is at least equally as important as other school 
subjects, and further, that physical education requires 
just as difficult and as excellent a quality of teaching as 
do the others. I wish to point out, in passing, that coach- 
ing of teams is as fine an example of effective teaching 
as can be found, embodying as it does the closest atten- 
tion to individual needs and abilities. 
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DIFFICULT problem is presented by the fact that 
A pupils are rostered for physical education on the 
pasis of attained school level, that is, in accordance with 
their academic achievement, instead of on the basis of 
needs and abilities. This problem is partially solved by 
good teachers in schools which have ample outdoor areas 
and indoor facilities in the form of several gymnasiums, 
by dividing the heterogeneous class into groups on the 
basis of needs, abilities, and interests. A plan for rostering 
homogeneous groups should include provision for pupils 
with physical defects, improvable and otherwise. 

Another serious problem associated with rostering pu- 
pils is that large unwieldy classes are formed. Frequently, 
the gymnasium and playground serve as a relief valve 
to make easier the rostering of pupils to other subjects. 
As a result, there are many situations in which extremely 
unreasonable and unfair conditions exist. The class for 
physical education should be little if any larger than 
classes for other subjects. Pupils should receive as much 
personal attention and instruction in physical education 
as elsewhere; the teacher should be neither a mere com- 
bination of policeman and drill master directing a series 
of formally conducted movements, nor a handy man to 
provide balls and bats. 


ROBABLY no other educational department is so 

handicapped because of lack of adequate space and 
equipment as is physical education. In a majority of 
schools a restricted and educationally indefensible pro- 
gram is the only possible one because of inadequate 
facilities. It would seem that many administrators hold 
the opinion that flexion and extension of a few muscle 
groups in a restricted area represents adequate physical 
education. Similar cramped conditions in other class- 
rooms would not be tolerated. 

If the present needs of pupils are to be met, and 
if activities are to be learned which are useful in leisure 
time both in the present and in post school life, much 
more space must be provided. It is generally agreed that 
we should teach many more activities in which one, two, 
and a few people may participate with interest, for these 
are the activities which can more readily be carried on 
continuously into adult life. However, although there is 
much immediate value in participation in such activities 
in school, what is the gain for the future in learning 
leisure-time activities if there is no opportunity for par- 
ticipation outside of school because of the lack of any- 
thing like adequate community facilities? Contrast this 
condition, if you will, with the possibilities for reading, 
music, art, handcraft, etc., in the home and in the com- 
munity. 


SERIOUS problem exists as a result of so-called 

“medical excuses” which are issued by physicians 
either through lack of knowledge that modified programs 
of physical activity may be prescribed, or because as 
family physicians they misrepresent the facts to please 
parents or pupils. The prevalence of this practice not 
only is detrimental to good morale among the pupils, but 
it also creates serious administrative and disciplinary 
problems. 
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With use of modified programs of physical education, 
practically every pupil who is able to attend school can 
with profit engage in physical activity. In addition to 
restricted activities, these pupils might well be required 
to learn the rules and techniques of a number of sports. 

The solution of the problem lies in educating physi- 
cians concerning the aims and content of the program, 
in the adoption of a fair attitude by teachers toward 
physically defective pupils, and in the establishment of 
a firm and reasonable policy by principals and superin- 
tendents to govern the problem. 

Pupils whose physicians prescribe rest instead of ac- 
tivity during the two or three rostered physical education 
periods per week, should be required to take rest periods 
on the other days as well. Rest for them is inyportant 
every day. 

Pupils excused wholly or partially from physical edu- 
cation should not be permitted to enroll for vocational 
courses detrimental to their health. It should be appar- 
ent that even if permitted to take such courses, pupils 
will be unable after graduation to obtain or continue 
work in those phases of employment. 


N EXTREMELY irritating problem, especially with 
regard to high school boys, is that associated with 
interscholastic competition. Properly organized and ad- 
ministered, such competition is of great value. Some of 
the phases of the problem in urgent need for solution 
are the following: 

a) The problem created by the bad effects of news- 
paper and radio publicity, overemphasizing as they do 
the importance of the activity, and giving unnecessary 
emphasis to undesirable aspects. 

6b) The problem created by the natural enthusiasms 
of the unreflecting public whose interest in the contests 
themselves blinds them to the possible ill effects on the 
participants. The problem is especially pressing in smaller 
communities. The public brings strong pressure to bear 
on principals and teachers which is often very difficult 
to resist. Chambers of commerce, newspapers, special in- 
terest groups, and alumni organizations are the most per- 
sistent offenders. This condition leads to aping the col- 
leges, to participation in activities unsuited to the physi- 
cal development of high school pupils, to participation 
in too many contests, in night games, in overnight trips, 
and in state and national championship tournaments and 
meets. 

c) The problem created by failure of boards of educa- 
tion to finance the program, resulting in (1) commercial- 
ism of sports, (2) lack of healthful environment, (3) 
lack of thorough medical examination before participa- 
tion, (4) lack of medical service at relatively dangerous 
types of sport, and (5) lack of adequate protective per- 
sonal equipment. 

The immediate and later effects of injuries resulting 
from lack of proper equipment and medical supervision 
are not only unfair to the participants and their parents, 
but they serve to develop opposition to participation in 
sports by youth among many people. 

(Continued on Page 525) 
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Techniques of Teacher Supervision 


HELEN MANLEY 


Director of Physical Education 
University City Public Schools 
University City, Missouri 


T= kind of physical education teachers one would 
find in a specific school system would depend on 
many things, but mainly two very definite principles: 
first, the whole administrative setup; and, second, the 
supervisor of physical education. In the first would be 
included such things as the attitude of the superintendent 
and the building principals toward the subject, the status 
of supervisors in the administrative setup, the method 
of employing and discharging teachers, and the basis of 
teacher promotion. The supervisor’s job will be more or 
less complex according to the answers to the above 
questions, but in the final analysis it is the supervisor 


who will substantially influence the physical education 
teaching. 


Statement of the Problem and Objectives 


Our problem, regardless of the situation, is what tech- 
niques may be used to improve the physical education 
teaching in the specific case. The supervisor must first 
have in his mind a definite objective and use all of the 
facilities at hand to enable him to reach this desired 
end. The definite objective in physical education, as well 
as in any phase of education, would be to produce the 
most desirable learnings for the child. Supervision is no 
longer a spy system and a personality conflict; it is not 
focused on the teacher, but on the pupil. The teacher is 
only the means of affecting the pupil. The paramount 
business of supervision is to so influence the teacher as 
to produce the optimum pupil-growth. It seems to me 
then that to reach our specific objective of giving the 
child the most desirable learnings, the teacher must have 
the following characteristics: 

1. Knowledge of the objectives in the specific physical 
education situation. 

2. Knowledge of subject matter in the course of study. 

3. Ability to apply the approved principles of teaching 
and learning. 

4. Desirable personality characteristics which would 
include a good professional attitude, and a fine outlook 
on life. 

Solution of the Problem 


The means used to reach these objectives would vary 
in different situations. This paper includes some methods 
which are effectively used in a specific situation; various 
modifications and supplements might well be included. 


1. Lesson Plans.—Lesson plans might be divided in 
two kinds, those made by the supervisor and those made 


A paper presented before the Teacher Training Section of the Central 
District Association Convention, April 1938, Minneapolis. 
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by the teacher. The lesson plans made by the supervisor 
could again be subdivided in those allowing for a wide 
range of choice and teacher initiative, and those which 
are very detailed and specific. In the first type, the 
teacher is merely given an idea of the material one should 
cover in a month.* Opportunity is allowed the teacher 
to supplement and to use her initiative. 

Detailed lesson plans, however, are often very valy. 
able. An example would be in the planning of a mag 
demonstration. The third grade children in sixteen ele. 
mentary schools are working on a specific activity. It 
might be very essential that each does exactly the same 
thing. As a whole, however, all possible opportunities 
should be given for the individual teacher to use her 
initiative and judgment in reaching the objectives set 
down in the course of study. 

To the question whether lesson plans should be made 
out on a daily, weekly, or monthly basis by the teacher 
and handed to the supervisor, there is certainly room for 
disagreement. Perhaps the student teacher or interne 
should do this and be given advice by the supervisor, and 
again it might be helpful to follow such a plan for a very 
limited time with a beginning teacher in service. If, how- 
ever, there is a formulated course of study, and if the 
teacher has a thorough knowledge of the department 
ideals, it seems unnecessary to burden her with the 
routine of handed-in plans. To reach the departmental 
objectives, she would have a plan general enough to allow 
for any necessary change, and specific enough to enable 
another to substitute with little difficulty. To write this 
out in detail is a great annoyance to the teacher and 
seems to be of questionable value. 


2. Supervisory Visits.—Visiting the teachers in the 
teaching situation is essential in supervision. The super- 
visor should have no set schedule, but have his time s0 
arranged that he might visit any teacher at any time, 
and as often as he feels is necessary. There should also 
be a call system so that the teacher may ask the super- 
visor to come at a special time; for example, a new 
teacher is working on social dancing in the senior high 
school and the supervisor may feel it helpful, in order 
to get that well started, to be there for three or four 
consecutive times. Another teacher is having discipline 
problems. After one visit, the supervisor may decide that 
it would be best to let that teacher work out her problem 
alone for several weeks, then for him to come back and 


* Sample lesson plans, demonstration lessons, and rating scales have 
been worked out for use in the University City Public Schools, Univer- 
sity City, Missouri. 
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see if help were needed. Again, creative rhythms are being 


taught in the third grade and the teacher is not sure of 
the approach so she calls the supervisor to check her 
rk. 

"nee the visits, there will be many observations 
made on the needs of the teacher, methods of improve- 
ment, activities well done, unusual and successful teach- 
ing devices which might help others and thus be bulletin 
material, and a multitude of others. The supervisor 
should make note of these points, probably not in writing 
while the class is going on, but at least in mind. Later 
these should be transferred to a record more permanent 
than memory. These visits then should be accompanied, 
or followed by some form of a conference. It might be a 
few words at the end of the visit, or again a two-hour 
planned individual conference, or perhaps a definite part 
of a group meeting. 

3. Teacher Conferences and Meetings.—A great vari- 
ety of conferences and meetings might be planned to 
improve the teacher in service. 

a) General faculty meeting. Occasionally a general 
faculty meeting might be called. These should be ex- 
tremely well planned and held very seldom. The program 
of these meetings might include a well-known speaker, 
a discussion of a few common problems, a talk by the 
physical education teachers who have acquired some 
new experiences at summer school, conventions, or inter- 
visitation. 

b) Individual conferences. In supervision, much can 
be accomplished in individual conferences that would 
not be appropriate in any other method. A teacher has 
a very individual problem that should not be discussed 
in a group. She may have done something especially well 
or very poorly. It might be very embarrassing to discuss 
this, other than individually. The personality of the 
teacher may be such that she needs the individual per- 
sonal interest of the supervisor, and would not be ma- 
terially benefited by a group conference. 

c) Group meetings. The group conference would be of 
a varied nature, and would be around some central prob- 
lem. They might be planned on a horizontal, or a vertical 
plane. Example: the fifth and sixth grades are planning 
a May Day; it would be helpful to have a meeting of 
all these teachers. This would be a narrow horizontal 
plane. The problem of whether or not ninth grade boys 
(ninth grade is in the junior high school) should enter 
interscholastic competition concerns not only the junior 
high school, but the senior high school so the men in 
both groups of schools should meet together. This would 
be a short vertical area. Sometimes the vertical plane 
might be a little more extensive. The high school women 
physical education teachers questioned some of the skills 
which the sophomores had in handling the basketball. 
Organized games of basketball type are started in the 
fourth grade so the teachers of that grade through the 
senior high school might meet together, and discuss the 
specific objectives in question. A group meeting of a very 
definite nature, as a demonstration teaching lesson, or an 
activity party would be a helpful procedure. 

Teaching is certainly improved by teachers who feel 
friendly and free with the supervisor. The group con- 
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ference could sometimes be a party, a play night, or a 
steak fry. 


4. Rating Charts—A rating chart such as you see in 
the supplement is used as a teacher check. These are sent 
to each teacher at the end of the semester, and she is 
asked to conscientiously grade herself. If she wishes to 
discuss this with the supervisor, she may; otherwise, it 
is for her personal satisfaction. Asking a teacher to make 
a self-rating which she sends to the supervisor, or send- 
ing to her a written rating made by the supervisor is 
unfair to both concerned. Through conferences, the super- 
visor can‘ let the teacher know wherein she fails, and 
help her to improve. If she has been repeatedly told and 
has failed to heed or improve, perhaps some written 
statement would be a fair procedure. The supervisor 
should talk the problem over with the superintendent 
and building principal, and with their approval, write the 
teacher a note. This would be fair to the teacher, and 
protect the supervisor against criticism of failure to warn 
a teacher of her failure. 


5. Reports.—Reports become a matter of routine, and 
as such are often valueless. In a large system, however, 
where visitations are infrequent, they serve as a means 
of informing the supervisor of existing problems. Also, 
they are very helpful in formulating bulletins and giving 
reports to the higher administrative authorities. Several 
forms of reports are included in the supplement; as, (a) 
monthly reports, (b) activity check ups, and (c) reports 
of interschool activities. 


6. Teacher Inter-visitation Seeing what is being done 
in a similar situation by a different teacher is a great 
aid in improving teaching. Each teacher should be al- 
lowed at least two days a year for this. One of these days 
might be taken for visiting another school in the same 
system, while, if geographically possible, the other day 
might well be used in visiting schools in another system. 

The supervisor should encourage the teachers to at- 
tend State meetings and conventions, and make every 
effort to gain such permissions. He should give them the 
desire to get new ideas and see new situations, and then 
should make it as easy as possible for them to achieve 
this. 


7. Bulletins—Bulletins, as a supervisory device, are 
much used and often overused. They should be brief and 
to the point. If very brief, they might be frequent. Once 
or twice a year, a longer bulletin might be necessary. 
This would contain, in addition to the necessary teach- 
ing suggestions and announcements, excerpts. from 
articles, names of new books the teacher might like to 
order from the library fund, and perhaps some personal 
items of local interest. 


Conclusion 


It is essential that the teacher new in service be well 
started, and that the older teachers be kept out of ruts 
and pit-falls. The methods of developing these teachers 
in such a way as to give the children under their guid- 
ance the most desirable learnings will vary greatly with 

(Continued on Page 519) 
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T THE Atlanta Convention last 
Two spring two important resolutions 
Important were adopted by legislative bodies as- 
Resolutions sembled there. One of the resolutions 


pertained to interscholastic athletics for 
boys of the junior high school age. It was presented by 
the Resolutions Committee under the chairmanship of 
Eliot V. Graves and was approved by the Legislative 
Council on April 22nd. The objections to highly com- 
petitive athletics for such youthful pupils are strongly 
stated as follows: 

“Inasmuch as pupils below the 10th grade are in the 
midst of the period of most rapid growth, with the con- 
sequent bodily weaknesses and maladjustments, partial 
ossification of bones, mental and emotional stresses, 
physiological readjustments, and the like, be it therefore 
resolved that the leaders in the field of physical and 
health education should do all in their power to dis- 
courage interscholastic competition at this age level, be- 
cause of its strenuous nature. 

“Be it further resolved that where school systems con- 
tinue to foster a program of interscholastic sports com- 
petition for pupils below the 10th grade, that they be 
urged to limit it to pupils who are physiologically mature 
as measured by roentgen pictures of the degree of carpal 
bone ossification, advanced chronological age plus beard 
growth, or some other such indication of physiological 
maturity.” 

Far-seeing friends of athletics will whole-heartedly 
support the above resolution. For years they have worked 
to curb any extension of such a program at this age level. 
Although many of the disputed issues on athletics have 
convincing arguments on both sides, here is one on which 
physical education teachers, with the health and safety 
of growing children entrusted to their charge, should 
permit no compromise. This practice is pernicious and 
should be fought with concerted effort. 

Frequently pressure from people of the community 
interested in winning teams without regard of the conse- 
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quences to the welfare of the participants have deman 

a junior high school interscholastic program of athletic, 
To combat such influences the physical education dites. 
tors have often appealed for authoritative aid. The Voice 
of the National Association of Health, Physica] Educa. 
tion, and Recreation is now expressed and this mes 
should be a great help to’ those conscientious schoo] prin. 
cipals and athletic coaches who are striving to Suppress 
any community movement for a high-powered program 
of competitive athletics for early adolescent boys and 
girls. 

The second resolution represents still another attem 
to assist the continuing movement for higher standards 
in school athletics. It was passed by another body cop. 
vening at Atlanta at the time of the Association’s Cop. 
vention, namely, the Society of State Directors of Physi. 
cal and Health Education, at its Twelfth Annual Mee. 
ing on April 19, 1938. The resolution is directed againg 
interscholastic boxing, and reads as follows: 

“WHEREAS, There seems to be an increasing tendency 
to promote interscholastic boxing in some communities 
and on the part of some individuals, and 

“WHEREAS, That activity on such a highly competitive 
basis is known to be potentially dangerous to the welfare 
of boys participating. 

“Be it therefore resolved; That the Society of State 
Directors of Physical and Health Education disavow all 
intention to give support to this development and recon. 
mend that school officials in positions to control boxing 
matches between school teams, eliminate this activity 
from their athletic programs; 

“Be it further resolved; That this Society encourage 
the National Federation of High School Athletic Asso- 
ciations to establish an official policy disapproving boxing 
as an interscholastic sport.” 

It is significant that the passing of this measure has 
already influenced some states to pass rulings which will 
prohibit inter-school boxing. 

The efficacy of national agreement and action is hereby 
shown. And yet, no doubt, this action will bring a disap- 
pointment to many sincere friends of boxing. It should 
be made clear, however, that the disapproval is voiced 
not against boxing as a school sport but against any 
tendencies to commercialize it as a school sport. Boxing 
for itself in the gymnasium, in the club, and in the camp 
should become more important rather than less import- 
ant. As a means of developing strength and endurance, 
physical stamina, and self-confidence—there is no better | 
activity. 

But it must be remembered that there is a vast differ- 
ence between boxing as thus described and boxing when 
it is made competitive to the point of seeking to injure 
an opponent. Boxing for youngsters who use _ gloves 
almost as big as themselves and move about on padded 
floors—that is exercise for the boys and enjoyment for 
the onlookers. Similarly, words of praise may be given 
boxing as a means of physical development and friendly 
competition in the physical education classes and intra- 
mural programs. The manly art of self-defense can 
justify itself when so promoted that the danger of pet- 
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sonal injury is removed to a reasonable degree, and when, 
at the same time, friendly rivalry and respect between 
opponents are engendered. 

When boxing is promoted, however, to draw crowds 
and make money, the danger element mounts so rapidly 
that an action such as recently passed at Atlanta becomes 
necessary and should have the support of physical educa- 
tors as a group. Boxing tends to become brutal when it 
caters to the whims of excited fans. As the crowds become 
tense shouts for a knockout are heard. The exhibition of 
scientific attack and defense is forgotten. The combat- 
ants sense this reaction and are gradually carried away 
until the object becomes winning, regardless of physical 
injury to the opponent. The difference in boxing as 
against football or other dangerous sports lies in the 
fact that injuries in other sports are accidental—or 
should be so—and not intentional. There is another 
inherent danger in the promotion of boxing on a highly 
competitive scale. It inevitably results in efforts by pro- 
fessional promoters to induce promising young boys, still 
growing and too immature for the intensive regimen of 
training, to take part in professional bouts under the lure 
of easy money. For these reasons boxing should remain 
a school sport and not become an inter-school sport. 


MONG the materials transferred 


A Rare Book from Ann Arbor to Washington in 
and !ts the reorganization of the Association 
Implications Offices is a rare book which was given 


to the Association by Miss Amy Homans 
shortly before her death. This book, which is entitled, 
A Collection of Gymnastic Positions, was published in 
Sweden in 1893 by the Royal Gymnastic Central Insti- 
tute. Its large sized pages contain over five hundred 
etchings illustrating the kinesiology descriptive of gym- 
nastic exercises in vogue at that time. These illustrations 
are taken from the collection of pictures which were the 
work of Peter H. Ling and his son, Hjalmar Ling. 

The book in question has a number of things to make 
it historically significant. First, it was a gift to the 
Association by that revered pioneer in physical educa- 
tion, Miss Homans, who did so much to make physical 
education respected as a profession, and to create high 
standards of preparation and attainment for its teachers. 
Not less interesting is the fact, stated in the foreword, 
that, owing to the expense of reproducing so many pic- 
tures, the publication of this particular book would have 
been impossible had it not been for the generosity of a 
woman from the “New World.” In the book’s own words: 
“An American woman, with broad sympathies and a clear 
conception of the value of physical education, has from 
her bountiful means opened the way. Mrs. Mary Hemen- 
way, of Boston, whose generosity has already made pos- 
sible so many notable enterprises in America, amongst 
them the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, has fur- 
nished the means necessary for the present publication.” 

From the immediate point of view, this book repre- 
sents the first step in the Association’s collection of ma- 
terial for a permanent historical museum of health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation. For the past few years 
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Miss Agnes Wayman, of Barnard College, has headed a 
committee devoted to the promotion of such a project. 
Many helpful plans have been suggested to this com- 
mittee. They are written up in an article by Miss Way- 
man in the May, 1938, JOURNAL. 

Possibly another suggestion comes to light along with 
the transfer of this book. Might not some interested indi- 
vidual with the means to support a philanthropic project 
be encouraged to finance the growth of a historical mu- 
seum in the same way that Mrs. Hemenway, many years 
ago, made it possible through her gift, to have this 
valuable book published? 


NE of the unusual and successful 


features of the Mid-West Conven- 
—an Expla- tion last April was a general session 
nation conducted as a forum under the title 


“The Major Student Looks at Physical 
Education.” At this meeting six senior students presented 
critical evaluations of the teacher-training programs of 
their respective institutions. Following these presenta- 
tions the criticisms were answered in rebuttal form by 
selected members of the several teaching staffs. 

Many requests came for the publication of the stu- 
dent papers. One of them was available and was printed 
in the May JourNAL. This was an evaluation of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois curriculum by Miss Margaret A. Olsen. 

Unfortunately, the Editor overlooked the inclusion of 
an explanatory note with the article that was published. 
The oversight has been called to his attention by Miss 
Laurentine Collins of Detroit, who was chairman of the 
meeting. Miss Collins points out that the publication 
of the one paper without any explanation makes it appear 
as an independent, spontaneous criticism of this particu- 
lar school’s curriculum, whereas students from the state 
universities of Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, West Virginia, 
and Wisconsin also appeared on the program and like- 
wise offered critical viewpoints. The Editor realizes that 
this impression might have been given. In view of the 
excellence of this particular program, it is also unfortu- 
nate that the other student discussions were presented 
from notes and not for publication. 

The Editor regrets that the publication of the one 
available paper may have created misunderstanding and 
caused embarrassment to anyone. He therefore hopes 
that this explanation in the editorial columns will clear 
up any possible confusion on this matter. 


FTER November 1, the Informa- 


The New tion Service of the Association 
Association will be handled through the new Wash- 
Offices ington offices. Notices of memberships 


and subscription addresses may be for- 
warded either to the Washington or Ann Arbor offices, 
although there will be a saving of time if the present Ann 
Arbor address is used. Manuscripts should also be sub- 
mitted to 311 Maynard St., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
The correct Washington address is American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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1938 Honor Award Fellows 


Report of the Honor Awards Committee 
DR. JOHN BROWN, Jr., Chairman 


HE nomination of the following members for elec- 
tion as Fellows of the Association by the Honor 
Awards Committee, was approved and the Awards 
granted: 
Virgil Kenneth Brown, Director of Recreation, Chicago 
Park District 

Helen Wilder Hazelton, Associate Professor and Head 
of Department of Physical Education for Women, 
Purdue University 

Hiram A. Jones, Director, Health and Physical Divi- 
sion, New York State Education Department, 
Albany 

Guy S. Lowman, Professor and Director of Physical 
Education, Intramural Athletics, and Teacher-Train- 
ing Course for Men, University of Wisconsin 

Thomas Nelson Metcalf, Head of Department of Phys- 

ical Education, University of Chicago 

Alfreda Mosscrop, Chairman of Department of Physi- 

cal Education, Vassar College 

Josephine L. Rathbone, Assistant Professor, Teachers’ 

College, Columbia University 
Seward Charles Staley, Director of School of Physical 
Education, University of Illinois 

Three presentations were made at the Mid-West sec- 
tion meeting in Chicago on April 6, 1938, to the follow- 
ing members: Miss Helen Hazelton, Dr. Guy S. Low- 
man, and Dr. Thomas N. Metcalf. The others were pre- 
sented at Atlanta. The award to Dr. Josephine L. Rath- 
bone was presented in absentia during her absence in 
India on sabbatical leave. 

Forty-three persons were nominated during the past 
year as compared with only eleven the preceding year. 
These nominations came from all sections of the country 
and represented the entire range of health education, 
physical education, and recreation. 

The complete biographical sketches of all these per- 
sons were reviewed carefully by each of the twelve mem- 
bers of the Honor Awards Committee, and they were first 
classified into five grades from one to five. As a result of 
this preliminary review the Committee then rated those 
in the upper three categories, using a special rating for- 
mula prepared for this purpose by Dr. F. W. Cozens of 
the University of California at Los Angeles. The eight 
members receiving the highest rating were then voted 
upon for final approval. 

The guiding principles in making these annual awards 
are: 

1. That the minimum age limit be at least 40 years. 


2. That recognition be given to those in the field of health 
education and recreation as well as physical education. 
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3. That in exceptional instances recognition may be given 
in the field of general education. 

4. That the contribution by the prospective  recipien 
should be primarily rendered through the Association, 

5. That the contribution be in the nature of plus servic 
in addition to that for which the individual is engaged ang 
for which he receives remuneration. 

6. That a candidate must have at least a Master’s degree 
or its equivalent in study. ; 

7. That a candidate must meet at least five of the follow. 
ing conditions under leadership, service, and contributions: 

a) Office holder in the national Association. 

b) President of a section in the national Association. 

c) President of Department of School Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation in the National Education Asso. 
ciation. 

d) Chairman of a committee (not booklet committee) of 
the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 

e) President of Women’s Division, National Amateur Ath. 
letic Federation, or Chairman of the Executive Committee. 

f) President of the College Physical Education Association, 

g) President of National Association of the Directors of 
Physical Education for College Women. 

h) Outstanding leadership in some special field connected 
with physical education, health education, or recreation, not 
included in the above. 

i) Committee work over a period of three or more years 
with local, district, or national organizations. 

j) Twenty or more addresses before educational groups, 
conventions, assemblies, luncheon meetings, radio presenta- 
tions, and such other meetings that are held in the interest 
and promotion of health education, physical education, or 
recreation. 

k) Contributing articles for handbooks, newspapers, and 
magazines not covered in n (see below). 

1) Carrying on research problems which help to promote 
the profession. 

m) Author or co-author of one or more books on health 
education, physical education, or recreation. 

n) Author of five or more articles which have been ac- 
cepted and published by magazines of national scope—or 
brought out in monograph form. 

o) President of a State Physical Education Society. 

8. That a three-fourths vote of the Committee be neces- 
sary for the Committee approval of a candidate. 

9. That candidates be proposed by Committee members 
who know well the qualifications of the candidates. Associa- 
tion members should feel free to suggest candidates to Com- 
mittee members. 

10. Committee members would not be expected to trans- 
mit actual nominations simply because their names were sug- 
gested to them. 

11. That no more than eight Fellowships be awarded in 
any one year. It is understood that it is not necessary to 
nominate eight for the Award. 

12. That all candidates be proposed not later than Janvu- 
ary first of the calendar year. 

13. That successful candidates be advised that they may @ 
receive their awards at either section or national Association 
conventions. 
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14. That action by the Honor Awards Committee shall 
be considered as final and not subject to the approval of the 
Executive Committee, Governing Board, or Legislative Coun- 


cil. 
15. All Committee correspondence to be regarded as 


strictly confidential and to be frank and without prejudice. 


Following is a complete list of all those to whom the 
Fellowship Award of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation has been 


granted prior to 1938. 


Ww. G. Anderson 
Jessie Bancroft 
H. S. Braucher 
John Brown, Jr. 


1931 
W. H. Kilpatrick 


A. E. Kindervater 


W. J. Kopp 
Joseph Lee 


Elizabeth Burchenal F. W. Maroney 


William Burdick 
Joseph Cermak 
Lydia Clark 
Louis J. Cooke 
Gertrude Dudley 
Delphine Hanna 
Oliver Hebbert 
C. W. Hetherington 
Amy Homans 

E. C. Howe 

H. F. Kallenberg 


H. S. Anderson 
James A. Babbitt 
Marjorie Bouve 
E. C. Broome 
Harry B. Burns 
Gertrude Colby 
W. E. Day 

E. C. Delaporte 


J. H. McCurdy 
R. T. McKenzie 
George Meylan 
Gertrude Moulton 
J. Anna Norris 
Henry Panzer 
James Naismith 
Ethel Perrin 

J. E. Raycroft 
William Reuter 
C. W. Savage 


1932 
Carlos B. Ellis 
Louise Freer 
Ernst Hermann 
Charles Keene 
Abby S. Mayhew 
Helen McKinstry 
E. D. Mitchell 
Frances Musselman 


1933 


M. E. Alletzchauser George J. Fisher 
Josephine Beiderhase Otto Greubel 


Margaret Bell 
David K. Brace 
Alfred Brodbeck 
Julius Doerter 


C. L. Brownell 
L. R. Burnett 
J. E. Davis 


Emil Groener 
G. A. Huff 

A. G. Ireland 
A. A. Knoch 


1934 
W. L. Hughes 
W. R. LaPorte 
G. A. May 


Margaret H’Doubler W. G. Moorhead 


Hugo Bezdek 
Vaughn Blanchard 
Mabel Bragg 

C. H. Burkhardt 


F. W. Cozens 
Ruth Elliott 
Edgar Fauver 


A. K. Aldinger 
Rosalind Cassidy 


1935 
Mary C. Coleman 
Martin I. Foss 
F. S. Lloyd 
N. P. Neilson 


1936 
Edwin Fauver 
Edith M. Gates 
Strong Hinman 


1937 
A. Lester Crapser 


J. E. Schmidlin 

E. C. Schneider 
Carl Schrader 
Herman Seibert 
George Seikel 
William Skarstrom 
A. A. Stagg 

W. A. Stecher 

T. A. Storey 
Henry Suder 
Blanche M. Trilling 
J. F. Williams 
George Wittich 
Thomas D. Wood 
August Zapp 

Carl Ziegler 


Jay B. Nash 
Emil Rath 
Dudley B. Reed 
J. E. Rogers 

J. F. Rogers 

L. W. St. John 
R. D. Warden 
Agnes Wayman 
F. H. Yost 


A. S. Lamb 
Mabel Lee 
Robert Nohr 
E. A. Poos 
Lory Prentiss 
Ethel Rockwell 


F. A. Rowe 
Rebecca Stoneroad 
F. A. Woll 

F. W. Marvel 

J. F. Bovard 


F. R. Rogers 
C. P. Schott 
H. A. Scott 


C. H. McCloy 


Jackson R. Sharman 


Eugene W. Nixon 


Jessie Reid Garrison A. H Steinhaus 
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Below are appended the life-history sketches and 
professional contributions of the recipients of the Honor 
Award Fellowship in 1938. 


Virgil Kenneth Brown 


Virgil Kenneth Brown was born in Warren, Minne- 
sota, and attended public schools in Warren and Austin, 
Minnesota, Cornell College, Northwestern University, 
and the University of Chicago. Since 1907 he has been 
associated, except for brief intervals, with the Chicago 
Park System, as Playground Director, Assistant Gymna- 
sium Instructor, Assistant Superintendent, and later Su- 
perintendent of Playgrounds and Sports of the South 
Park Commission, and now Director of Recreation of the 
Chicago Park District. He has also served as a Field 
Representative of the National Recreation Association, 
as Superintendent of Recreation in Newark, New Jer- 
sey, and as Morale Officer for the Air Nitrates Corpora- 
tion at Muscle Shoals. He has worked actively as an 
officer and committee member with the American Insti- 
tute of Park Executives, American Youth Hostels, Ameri- 
can Athletic Union, and National Recreation Association. 
Mr. Brown was an American Representative and Official 
Judge at the Olympic Games in 1928 and 1932 and has 
served as an official and consultant in intercollegiate and 
Western Conference athletics. He is an advisory editor of 
Leisure, Physical Education, Health and Recreation Di- 
gest, and Recreation, and is Editor of the Recreation 
Section of Parks and Recreation. He is recognized as a 
practical executive and as a man with a profound phil- 
osophy of physical education and recreation. 


Helen W. Hazelton 


Helen Wilder Hazelton is a native of Massachusetts, 
and a graduate of Mount Holyoke College and of the 
Department of Hygiene and Physical Education of Wel- 
lesley College. She holds a Master’s degree from Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. She has been an in- 
structor in physical education at Northwestern University 
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and %he University of Minnesota, and since 1929 has 
acted as Director of Physical Education for Women at 
Purdue University. Miss Hazelton has for a number of 
years been one of the guiding spirits of the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics, having served as Chair- 
man of the Baseball Rules Committee and of the Rules 
and Editorial Committee, and as Chairman of the Sec- 
tion in 1930-31. She has been Vice-President of the Mid- 
West Association of Physical Education for College 
Women and President of the Indiana Physical Education 
Association, and is a member of the Constitution Com- 
mittee of our National Association. She is one of our out- 
standing national leaders in the field of physical educa- 
tion and athletics for girls and women. 


Hiram A. Jones 


Hiram Arthur Jones is a native of Ohio and attended 
public schools in Beaver and Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, 
Allegheny College, and Northwestern University. He 
holds a Ph.D. degree from Teachers College, Columbia 
University. He has taught biology and physical education 
at Allegheny College, Harmonsburg, Meadville, and Bea- 
ver Falls, Pennsylvania, and Evanston, Illinois. In 1931 
he was appointed Chief of the Physical Education Bu- 
reau, and in 1935 Director, Health and Physical Educa- 
tion Division, New York State Education Department. 
Dr. Jones is President of the Eastern District Physical 
Education Association and of the Society of State Direc- 
tors of Health and Physical Education, and has served on 
many committees of our national Association. He has 
developed in New York an outstanding coordinated pro- 
gram of health service, physical education, and athletics 
with emphasis on a sound educational basis. He is con- 
sidered one of the leading administrators in the field of 
health and physical education. 


Guy S. Lowman 


Guy S. Lowman received his education at Iowa State 
Teachers College, Springfield College, and summer ses- 


Helen Hazelton 


Hiram A. Jones 


» 


sions at Battle Creek College, Physical Education 

at Hot Springs, North Carolina, and Harvard University 
He has taught and directed physical education ang ath. 
letics at Brookline, Massachusetts; Warrensburg, Mis. 
souri; University of Alabama; Kansas State Agricultura 
College; and the University of Indiana; and since 1917 
has been Director. of Physical Education, Intramyrg 
Athletics, and Teacher Training at the University 
Wisconsin. Mr. Lowman has been active in his state ang 
district physical education associations as well as in the 
national organization, and has served as President of the 
Midwest District Physical Education Association. He hag 
written a book on football and has contributed a number 
of articles to periodicals in the physical education field, 
He has also rendered outstanding service in publicizj 
and obtaining support for the health and physical educa. 
tion program in Wisconsin. 


T. N. Metcalf 


Thomas Nelson Metcalf is a graduate of Oberlin Col. 
lege and holds a Master’s degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. He has taught physical education 
at Oberlin College, Columbia University, University of 
Minnesota, and Iowa State College, and is at present 
Director of Physical Education at the University of Chi- 
cago. He has served as President and as Secretary of the 
College Physical Education Association, as Chairman of 
the Track and Rules Committees of the N.C.A.A., and as 
a member of the Olympic Committee (1932-36) and 
many other committees. Mr. Metcalf has had broad prac- 
tical experience in the actual work of physical education 
and has been a leader in all progressive and constructive 
work in physical education and athletics. He is aggressive 
intellectually and a fine teacher and administrator, a man 
of outstanding character and ideals. 


Alfreda Mosscrop 


Alfreda Mosscrop was born in Rochester, New York, 
and attended school in Rochester, Baltimore, and Mid- 


Guy S. Lowman 
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T. N. Metcalf 


dlesbrough, England. She is a graduate of Vassar Col- 
lege and of the Department of Hygiene and Physical 
Education of Wellesley College, and holds a Master’s 
degree from the University of Wisconsin. She has taught 
physical education at the Women’s College of Delaware, 
Wellesley College, Mary C. Wheeler School, University 
of Wisconsin, and Alabama College for Women, and is 
now Director of Physical Education at Vassar College. 
She has served as President of the Southern District 
Physical Education Association, the Southern Association 
of Directors of Physical Education for College Women, 
the Alabama Physical Education Association, and the 
Wisconsin Physical Education Alumnae Association. She 
has also acted as Vice-President of the Association of 
Directors of Physical Education for College Women, as 
Editor of the Field Hockey Guide, as a member of the 
Field Hockey Committee and the Officials Rating Com- 
mittee, and has been active for a number of years in the 
United States Field Hockey Association. Miss Mosscrop 
is co-author of two books and author of a number of 
articles on physical education and women’s athletics. 


Josephine L. Rathbone 


Josephine Langworthy Rathbone received her profes- 
sional education at Wellesley College, New York Uni- 
versity, and Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
holds a Doctor’s degree from the last-named institution. 
She has taught at the state normal schools of New Britain 
and New Haven, Connecticut, and Wellesley College, and 
is at present Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. She has been 
especially interested in the field of corrective gymnastics 
and has been active as a member and officer in the Amer- 
ican Physiotherapy Association and the Therapeutics 
Section of our national Association. Her writings in this 


field have been valuable contributions to our professional 
literature. 
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Alfreda Mosscrop 


Josephine L. Rathbonz 


S. C. Staley 


Seward Charles Staley is a graduate of Springfield 
College, and holds a Master’s degree from Clark Uni- 
versity and a Doctor’s degree from the University of 
Illinois. He has also spent some time studying physical 
education and sports programs in the various countries 
of Europe. He has acted as Director of Physical Educa- 
tion in a number of Y.M.C.A.’s and Boys’ Clubs, in 
U.S. Army camps, and in the Greek Army. Since 1922 
he has been a member of the faculty at the University 
of Illinois, where he is now Director of, the School of 
Physical Education. Dr. Staley has been active as a mem- 
ber of a number of Sections and committees of the 
Association, and was one of the founders of the Illinois 
Physical Education Association. He has written a num- 
ber of books and articles on physical education and 
sports, and has developed an outstanding service curri- 
culum in physical education for men. 
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Amateur Motion Picture Projects 


By 


LAURA J. HUELSTER 


Assistant Professor, Physical Education for Women 
University of Illinois 


tures is of particular interest to those in the field 
of physical education, for what better means is 
there of recording physical activities than on a motion 
picture film? The professional photographers are doing 
their part in commercial sport shorts and the Motion Pic- 
ye Committee of the National Section on Women’s 
thletics is doing a needed service in listing sport films 
available for rental, and editing needed new ones, thereby 
setting up good standards for us. We praise the contribu- 
tion of these professional and semi-professional pictures 
to physical education. However, this article pleads for the 
promotion of good amateur sport films, so that each 
school and college may begin a motion picture collection 
of its own physical education activities. 

We are past the days of showing motion pictures to 
students just for the novelty or to fill up time. Films we 
show must have instructional value. What are the types 
of amateur motion pictures which will have instructional! 
value to the student of physical education, the school, 
and the community? How should a year’s film project be 
planned, and the content of each film be planned? 


N' WONDER the hobby of amateur motion pic- 


ET us first note that there are five main types of film 
from which the photographer and department of 
physical education may choose. One of these is the type 
which is for the purpose of promoting the physical edu- 
cation program to the students, the school, and the com- 
munity. On the surface this seems to be the least instruc- 
tional type of film, but its service is valuable because 
it promotes enthusiasm and interest in the program, 
and is significant historically. Special school projects, 
such as past stunt and tumbling shows and dance 
programs can be shown to new students. The outing club 
or the school camp can gather enthusiasm for a better 
club and camp; and a G.A.A., W.A.A., or intramural 
organization can show the variety of activities it has to 
offer. Such telescopic views showing facilities, equipment, 
and a variety of activities being enjoyed by many are the 
easiest to photograph well, are particularly effective in 
colored films, and make a good start in a school movie 
project. 

A second type of film can promote interest in a spe- 
cific activity which a group is about to learn, or which 
the group may choose to learn after seeing it played in 
the film. This movie can be attached to one showing 


details of team and individual skills (as discussed below) 


A paper submitted by the Motion Picture Committee of the Wom- 
en’s Athletic Section. . 


or can be used by itself purely as an introduction to or 
total picture of one activity. For example, if college sty. 
dents have registered in a spegdball class, and the ma. 
jority have not seen the game played, it is good instruc. 
tion to build their interest on a total concept of the game 
in action, and the scoring in action. (See outline at end 
of article.) This is done with more satisfaction in a mo. 
tion picture than by diagram and words alone. Women’s 
athletic associations can promote interest in the coming 
season’s sports through such pictures. 

Combined with the above film can be a third type, one 
showing details of the fundamental skills of the sport or 
of the activity. Of course, such a reel can be used by it- 
self also, as its value is greatest to players who have at- 
tempted the game or activity, know it in a superficial 
way, but need to see normal action and slow motion pic- 
tures of the details of the activity. Such a film is a defi- 
nite teaching device, an opportunity for analyzing the 
mechanics of the movement and the object dealt with in 
the activity. The amateur photographer must know the 
skill well himself to get the best results with such a film. 
The skills should be taken in such a way as to seem as 
simple as possible, and with one or a few persons pre- 
senting the skill well, rather than a great number. If a 
long line or a circle of students keep repeating the skill, 
the emphasis is placed upon the formation and the dif- 
ferent individuals’ form, rather than the mechanics of the 
movement. (See film outline at the end of this article.) 

One of the most useful types of film to the high school 
or college student taking an orientation course in physi- 
cal activities (fundamentals course) or to the prospective 
teacher of physical activities, is one which shows a com- 
parison of similar movements used in different sports. 
Such movements include the common one-handed under- 
hand releases (baseball throw, deck tennis throw, etc.) 
and one-handed overhand releases (baseball throw, etc.). 
Then the two-handed releases used commonly in sport ac- 
tivities can be filmed. The comparison of one-handed 
striking skills in which rackets and clubs are used is in- 
teresting, too; and of the two-handed strikes using a club 
(baseball, hockey, golf). The filmed action of different 
types of balls bounding on playing surfaces also makes 
clearer the explanation of the teacher in these respects. 
Such motion pictures have endless possibilities in making 
apparent fundamental sport movements, thereby simpli- 
fying the students’ approach to what is often presented 
as being complicated, with each new skill having some 
relation to one already learned. 

Motion pictures which show the students themselves 
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performing skills may be of great instructional value to 
the teacher and the students. This is the fifth type. An 
impersonal attitude toward the analysis of an individual’s 
body mechanics while the film is being shown, and the 
teacher’s ability to analyze the difficulty and be able to 
change the inefficient muscle pattern, determine the in- 
structional benefits of such a picture. If the movie re- 
sults in self-consciousness, or in a student’s determina- 
tion to fix certain parts of his body for a superficial 
change, the great expense involved in the film is not 
justified. Successful amateur movies have been made of 
standing and walking postures and of other often re- 
peated daily skills. While the student is usually ready 
to receive advice which will help him correct an ineffi- 
cient golf swing which he can see results in a sliced ball, 
it usually takes a movie of himself walking, after learn- 
ing the mechanics of an efficient walk, to convince him 
of the inefficiency in such a subjective skill as his own 
walk. We need more amateur motion picture films of 
our students in such daily activities to pave the way to 
the appreciation of more aesthetic and efficient move- 
ment patterns, and to instill the desire to learn them. 

When a school determines to begin making a collec- 
tion of motion picture films, a year’s project should be 
outlined. A good one should contain the filming of at 
least one special physical education program; of the 
outdoor facilities being used by many students during 
class or tournament play; and of one outdoor fall or 
spring sport, including the playing of the game and 
demonstration of individual and team skills. 

To take a successful sport film, we assume the amateur 
motion picture photographer has command of the use of 
his camera. There are also other conditions necessary to 
consider. The players should be dressed in a standard 
sport costume befitting the activity, and in case of a team 
game, the players of one team should be dressed to pho- 
tograph light, and the others dark. The distances of the 
scenes to be shot should be so planned that the camera 
need not be moved to take in the total action in ohe 
scene. A scene of the simplest action needs to be at least 
two feet in length for normal action and four feet for 
slow motion, and a finished motion picture sport film 
should be four hundred feet or more in length. It is es- 
sential to plan in detail the taking of the scenes as to 
content, number of players, distance at which the scene 
is to be shot, normal or slow action, etc., before the time 
arrives to photograph. 

The following is an excerpt of a planned motion picture 
film of girls’ speedball, which includes both the game and 
the skills fundamental to it: 


Suggested Outline of Motion Picture Film of Women’s 
Speedball (Footage is rough estimate for 16 mm.): 

Sequence I. Introduction to team formation, object of 
game, and methods of scoring. 

Scene 1. Kick-off formation—long shot from above goal 
posts, normal speed, 3 feet of film. 

Scene 2. Actual kick-off and successful kick passing of 
ball toward camera goal, resulting in field goal (defensive 
plays are unsuccessful)—long shot from above goal posts, 
normal speed, 10 feet. 
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Scene 3. Kick-off formation with center forward kicking 
ball in air to left inside forward, fly ball is passed toward 
camera goal resulting in the catching of a forward pass 
(defensive plays are unsuccessful)—long shot from above 
goal posts, normal speed, 10 feet. 

Scene 4. Center halfback holds fly ball behind six-yard 
line, and dropkicks to score—two medium long shots from 
3% rear of player kicking, normal speed, 6 feet. 

Scene 5. Successful penalty-kick with players in proper 
formation—two medium shots from the rear (on the ground) 
and between the goal posts, normal speed, 4 feet. 

Sequence II. A speedball game being played—long shots 
from above west side of center line, 25 feet of film. (Game 
is also shot in last sequence.) 

Sequence III. Skills for converting a ground ball into a 
fly ball. 

Scene 1. Catching a kicked pass, and throwing it to a 
teammate—two medium long shots from 34 front, normal 
speed, 4 feet. 

Scene 2. Lifting a rolling kicked ball to self, and throwing 
it to a teammate: (a) one medium shot from 34 front, nor- 
mal speed, 3 feet; (6) one medium shot from front, slow 
motion, 6 feet. 

Scene 3. Two-foot kick-up to self: (a) one close-up shot 
from front, normal speed, 2 feet; (b) one close-up shot from 
front, slow motion, 4 feet. 

Scene 4. One-foot kick-up to self, by means of rolling foot 
over the top of the ball: (a) one close-up shot from front, 
normal speed, 2 feet; (b) one close-up shot from side, slow 
motion, 4 feet. 

Sequence IV. Kicking skills. 

Part A. Dribbling. 

Scene 1. One long shot from 34 front, normal speed, 2 
feet. 

Scene 2. One medium long shot from 3% front, slow mo- 
tion, 8 feet. 

Scene 3. One close-up shot of feet and ball from front, 
slow motion, 6 feet. 

Scene 4. One medium long shot, focus on legs, feet and 
ball, from front, slow motion, 6 feet. 

Part B. Instep kick. 

Scene 1. Medium long shots from front, normal speed; 
two shots showing approach of player to ball, the kick, and 
the lift of the ball into the air, 6 feet. 

Scene 2. Close-up shots, focus on legs, feet, and ball as 
kick is made. One shot each from right side, and 3% front, 
14 feet. 

Scene 3. Medium long shot from 34 front, slow motion, 
showing dribble and instep combined, 10 feet. 

Part C. Punting. 

Scene 1. Medium shots from front, one each from front 
and left side, slow motion, 10 feet. 

Scene 2. Medium shot from front, slow motion, showing 
player catching a fly ball while standing with weight on her 
right foot, takes one step with left, and punts, 10 feet. 

Part D. Drop kicking. 


HE sequences continue in such a manner, including all 

fundamental individual techniques, some team plays, 
and ending in a long sequence of at least 100 feet of film 
showing a good speedball game in progress. In the last 
sequence the students watching the film should be en- 
couraged to recognize the individual skills they have seen 
previously. Filed with the film should be a paper which 
briefly titles each scene in the film, as this makes it pos- 
sible for anyone showing it to do so more intelligently. 

(Continued on Page 526) 
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FIVE NEW BOOKS 


THE BOOK OF MAJOR SPORTS 


L. Hucue_s, Ph.D., Editor and Collaborator 
Associate Profesor of Physical Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Football Basket Ball 


by W. GLENN KILLINGER, M.A. by CHARLES “STRETCH” Murrnry, M.A. 


Director of Athletics, West Chester (Pa.) State ket Ball h stol 

Teachers College Basket Ball Coach, Bristol (Conn.) Boys Club 
Baseball Track and Field 

by Dantet E. JEssee, M. A. by Ray M. Concer, M.A. 

Baseball Coach, Trinity College, Hartford, Director of Recreational Activities, Penn State 
Conn. College 


Hailed as the most practical book ever published on sports, this new contribution should be in 
every coach’s library. Written by men who have had experience in both coaching and playing, it 
meets and answers the problems confronting the coach today. It is ideally suited for use as a text 
in coaching courses and instructors should write for examination copies immediately. Advance 
orders indicate that The Book of Major Sports will be the best-seller of all books on sport. 


8vo. Cloth Illustrated $3.00 


DRUMS, TOM-TOMS, AND RATTLES 


Primitive Percussion Instruments for Modern Use 

by Bernarp S. Mason, Ph.D. 

Editor of The Camping Magazine, Author of Primitive and Pioneer Sports, co-author of 
Social Games for Recreation, Active Games and Contests, Etc. 
Our talented author outdoes himself in this new and appealing book. He narrates the history of 
drums, tom-toms and rattles, describes how to make them out of ordinary materials and suggests 
how and where they may be used in recreational programs. The book is of particular interest 
to dancing teachers, craft teachers and musicians. The text is superbly illustrated with line draw- 
ings and incidentally one of the most beautiful books we have ever published. 


Large 8vo. Cloth Illustrated $2.50 


THE NEW PLAY AREAS 


Prepared by Greorce D. BUTLER 

For The National Recreation Association 
‘In keeping with advances made in modern recreation, the author has entirely revised and re- 
written his standard work on Play Areas. The architect, athletic director and administrator will 
find this book invaluable in laying plans for the future. The Chapters are: Essential Features, 
Common Types of Playground Apparatus, Pools, Structures, Equipment and Supplies, Areas for 
Games and Sports, The Children’s Playground, The Neighborhood Playfield, The Athletic Field, 
Landscape Design and Development, Preparation of Play Areas for Winter Use. Appendices, Index. 


Quarto Cloth Illustrated $3.00 


SONGS AND PICTURES FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


Words and Music by Heten C. KNOWLES 

Photographs by RutH ALEXANDER NICHOLS 
Here is a book that is at once an inspiration and practical help to teachers and the children them- 
selves. Each song in the book is illustrated by one of Mrs. Nichols’ beautiful and artistic photo- 
graphs. The music is simple, the words understandable and the unity with the photographs makes 
the book unique in its field. Pre-school and kindergarten teachers will find it consistently in use 
by the children themselves. 


Quarto Cloth Illustrated Music $1.50 


FIST PUPPETRY 


by Davip FREDERICK MILLIGAN 


Fist Puppetry embodies not only the art of the theatre but also the craft of making things. This 
complete handbook tells how to make fist puppets, costumes, scenery and the puppet theatre and 
also explains how to adapt plays and includes the action for ten representative productions. The 
Chapters are: Logical Places for Puppets, The Fist Puppet and How it is Operated, Selecting and 
Adapting a Play for Puppets, Making the Head, The Costume, The Puppet Booth, The Production 
of a Puppet Show, Ten Puppet Plays, Bibliography, Index. 

12mo. Cloth Illustrated $1.50 


Our Complete Catalogue of books on Health, Physical Education, Sports, Dance, Etc. 
Will be sent you postpaid upon request. 


A. 8S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


Publishers for One Hundred Years 
67 WEST 44TH STREET NEW YORK 
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iC] LIBRARY for WOMEN 
Official SPORTS or 
Prepared by THE NATIONAL SECTION ON WOMEN’S ATHLETICS 
of The American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
i i harts on rules and techniques (for 
official athletic guides contain the official playing rules, articles on techniques, large c ‘ n 
bulletin boards), and certain special features related to the sports in the respective guides. An introductory section of each 
Guide presents information about the National Section on Women’s Athletics and the available service it offers to teachers. 
EATIONAL INDIVIDUAL | 
Th e itt k and Field ARCHERY RIDING Contains 
n 193891939 | 
t 
FIELD SWIMMING % iacrosse 
19381939 me. 
1938-1939 
WA BASKET BALL socceR SOFT BALL Illustrated 
t SPEEDBALL VOLLEY BALL % 
“ th Oeil Rates with Of cal 
1938+1939 f 19381939 
Techni 
the echnique 
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ATION 


Coach 


Charts 


BASKET BALL 


This volume contains the REVISED OFFICIAL PLAYING RULES, 
rules interpretations, BULLETIN BOARD CHART, coaching articles, 
complete information on WOMEN’S NATIONAL OFFICIALS RATING 
COMMITTEE and lists of the working personnel of the NATIONAL SEC- 
TION ON WOMEN’S ATHLETICS. Both the Rules Book and BULLE- 
TIN CHART are detachable. Ready September 1938 


INDIVIDUAL SPORTS 
Archery - Golf - Riding - Tennis 
In a well rounded modern program of activities individual sports are 
essential. The material in this Guide is helpful to teachers in organizing 
and introducing archery, golf, riding and tennis. This volume contains 
informative and practical articles on technique, tournament regulations, 
safety measures and teaching methods written by authorities in their 
respective fields. Bulletin Board Charts for archery and tennis are in- 
cluded. Ready November 1938 


RECREATIONAL GAMES AND SPORTS 
(Formerly the “Athletic Handbook”’) 


The games and sports presented in this volume are usable for recrea- 
tional programs for groups of all ages, including the physically handi- 
capped. Suggestions are also given for adaptations of group activities for 
large groups which must be accommodated in small spaces and for the 
making of equipment. Excellent material is included for noon-hour and 
co-recreational programs; also rules for Track and Field. 


Ready November 1938 
AQUATICS 
Swimming - Diving - Watersports 

The Official Aquatics Guide contains helpful articles on promotion of 
all types of watersports in the high schools, Athletic Clubs, recreational 
centers, Y.W.C.A.’s, and colleges. Rules and regulations for the NA- 
TIONAL COLLEGIATE TELEGRAPHIC SWIMMING MEET, safety 
standards, canoeing and other articles on many phases of the aquatic 
program are included. Ready December 1938 


SOCCER - SPEEDBALL 
Another volume usable at all age levels containing the OFFICIAL 
RULES for SOCCER and SPEEDBALL in detachable booklets; also rules 
for FIELDBALL. All of the articles cover practical material usable by 
the coach and player. Ready March 1939 
FIELD HOCKEY 


This volume contains the OFFICIAL RULES of the joint committee of 
the UNITED STATES FIELD HOCKEY ASSOCIATION and the NA- 
TIONAL SECTION ON WOMEN’S ATHLETICS. Valuable coaching 
material is supplied annually for the coach and player. 


Ready March 1939 
LACROSSE 

The increasing popularity of this sport is sufficient reason for the publi- 
cation of this volume in the OFFICIAL SPORTS LIBRARY FOR 
WOMEN. Rules and practical articles for the coach and player are in- 
cluded. The game is being introduced in more programs annually. Every 

physical education major student should be familiar with the game. 
Ready March 1939 


Order from your bookstore or sporting goods siore or 
enter your subscription for the entire series to be sent 
as published. 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


Publishers for One Hundred Years 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
67 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

I wish to subscribe to the OFFICIAL SPORTS LIBRARY FOR WOMEN. 
Each individual volume is to be sent me postpaid immediately upon publi- 
cation and I enclose my (check) (money order) for $2.00 in full payment. 


SOFT BALL - VOLLEYBALL aie 
fundamentals, lead-up games, etc. Detachable rules books and illustrated s 
charts with rules digest for the bulletin board are included. Excellent for C#t¥ ++ 
elementary schools as well as for high schools, colleges and recreation 
centers. Ready March 1939 School or College. 
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A College and Community Cooperate 


BARBARA D. ROSS 
Antioch College 


carried on a recreation program noteworthy in the 

state. It is a cooperative enterprise between Antioch 
College and village organizations which agree that young 
people should be given opportunity to find satisfying and 
challenging things to do in the community in which they 
live. 

Yellow Springs is much like other villages in Ohio, al- 
though an active college in its midst serves to change the 
tempo and course of activity somewhat. The college is 
not an integral part of the village, but is pretty largely 
a separate social unit which has its own “Community 
Government” to regulate the activities of students and 
faculty. This separation from village social life is natural 
in a small place where many cliques and sets seem to be 
the rule. Within the village population there are the 
various church groups, the village club joiners and the 
non-joiners, etc. Located as it is, not far above the 
Mason-Dixon Line, Yellow Springs was a terminal of 
the “underground railway” during Civil War days. Thus, 
in addition, there is quite a large colored population that 
is separated from the white, and is split by church and 
club organizations within itself. Of course, these separate 


l: THE village of Yellow Springs, Ohio, there is being 


units are not mutually exclusive as they appear to be 


when enumerated. There are many people affiliated with 
the college and many among the village population to be 
found both in civic and private social groups together. 

The usual social gatherings are to be found in Yellow 
Springs under the auspices of its League of Women Vo- 
ters, churches, Parent-Teacher Organization, Business 
Men’s Club, Odd Fellows, card clubs, literary clubs, Li- 
brary Club, etc. In addition, activities for students and 
faculty in connection with the college such as lectures, 
musical events, art exhibits, and Players’ productions are 
open to the entire community either free or at a nominal 
charge. The whole social situation makes cooperation a 
possibility and it, no doubt, will continue to do so in the 
future. 


WO years ago, interested citizens, including four mem- 
bers of the college faculty, met to form what they 
called the “Community Youth Council.” ? People from 
schools, the Parent-Teacher group, churches, lodges, 
and civic clubs, both colored and white, were invited to 
attend this meeting. The response was good, since many 
1 The 1930 census shows the total population to be 1,427. A 1938 
survey by sociology students shows that 321 persons are colored. 
2“Community Youth Council” was an ill chosen name since many, 
who did not understand that the council represented a village co- 


operative effort, thought it a part of N.Y.A. and, being stand-pat 
Republicans, refused to support the recreational program. 
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people wanted to give the young people something that 
would keep them from the destructiveness and petty 
mischievous thievery that had been going on in the vil 
lage. Nine representative people were chosen to comprise 
the Community Youth Council. This Council, which has 
about the same membership with which it started, put 
into effect and has maintained a varied program of ac- 
tivities. One of the women physical education instructors, 
by making a survey of the interests of grade and high 
school pupils, helped greatly in determining the activities, 

The young men of the village, with the cooperation of 
another one of the college physical education instructors, 
initiated the program by organizing a track meet and 
softball league. Shortly afterward, a student in the field 
of recreation, with several other students to help her, 
directed the colored young people in producing a play 
and started tap dancing classes for grade school children. 
Two interested young people of the village, assisted by 
the college physical education instructors, held weekly 
community dances. Other interested townspeople started 
groups in woodwork, radio, handcraft, and nature. This 
winter, fibre roller skates were purchased by the Council 
and the college pavilion was turned into a skating rink 
four nights a week. Two nights the colored people have 
its use, and for two nights the white people do. The An- 
tioch Motion Picture Advisory Committee gave the use 
of its equipment so that educational pictures could be 
shown at the high and grade schools this winter. A chart 


of activities on the opposite page shows, more inclu- 


sively than they could be described, the things which 
the Council sponsors. The aim has been throughout to 
satisfy the desires of those who participate in the pro- 
gram and to make the activities of various ranges of 
appeal so that all age groups, excepting only the older 
adult, be included. 


| joey program has given the young men and women of 
the college a splendid opportunity to gain experience 
in leading groups of people and, at the same time, to 
contribute in a most interesting phase of the life of the 
whole village. Students of sociology and recreation have 
gained invaluable knowledge of the problems of the col- 
ored group, of the rural community, of people of various 
ages. They have been instrumental in providing leisure 
activity for a large number of people and that accom- 
plishment has given them an interest in and understand- 
ing of the community of which they are a part. Between 
twenty-five and thirty students have volunteered their 
talents to tell stories, teach tap dancing, conduct games of 
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low organization, direct and stage plays, teach knitting, 
lead Scout troops. And they have done these things 
with the added responsibility of making arrangements 
for meetings, obtaining supplies, and organizing their 


and 


groups. Any one of the number will agree that it is fine 
training and good fun to take part in a constructive pro- 
gram. It is hoped they have found the work satisfying 
enough to continue to contribute in any other community 
to which they may go. Beside student leadership in the 
winter, volunteers from the village, N.Y.A. and W.P.A. 
workers, carry on the program in the summer. 


HE village is fortunate in having numerous public and 
| Sao facilities which may be used for recreation. 
Commercial interests offer a motion picture house, a 
bowling place with four alleys, two taverns for dining 
and dancing, and two beer and pool halls. All contribute 
to the use of leisure, the last with doubtful recreational 
results. Public ownership offers Bryan State Park with 
its trails, picnic places (and, in the near future, a swim- 
ming pool now under construction by the C.C.C.); a 
grade and high school with auditorium, gymnasiums, 
and play areas; an opera house in which there is a meet- 
ing room as well as the auditorium; a library that also 
has a meeting room. There are even more facilities, open 
to the villagers, that are privately owned. One citizen has 
given the use of his lots for a baseball diamond. The 
Progressive School owned by the college allows its 
grounds with see-saws, climbing ladder, outdoor basket- 
ball court, and baseball diamond to be used by all grade 
school children, thus augmenting the outside volleyball 
court, baseball diamond, slides, swings, ladder, and marble 
shooting pit at the public school. Antioch College owns 
a dance pavilion, gymnasium, sport fields of every vari- 
ety, and a large wooded tract of land with a stream for 
swimming, trails, steak roast pits, and picnic places. 
These places may be used for Community Youth Coun- 
cil activities by obtaining permission from the college 


Director of Buildings and Grounds. The five churches in 
the village have meeting rooms which are used only by 
their respective members, but may be opened to groups 
who may wish them in the future. 

Such a survey shows quite an adequate number of 
places in which to carry on activities. However, they need 
to be used even more widely than they are at present. 
As interest increases in what the Council is doing, it is 
hoped that more places will be made available and more 
people will offer their services to further work in old or 
new types of clubs and groups. 

The school age population of the village, not including 
the college, totals 425 students. Of this number, ap- 
proximately a hundred are colored youngsters. At pres- 
ent, participation in the program, though encouraging, is 
not as extensive as it can be. Attendance has been kept 
irregularly, but it is safe to estimate that half of the 425 
participate in the regular groups and clubs and the other 
special events. 

Financial support of the program has been freely con- 
tributed by individual townspeople, and by the College 
Community Government. In addition, a carnival and 
drive for funds are held to raise money for the library 
and recreation. One woman volunteered to conduct a 
“Bake Sale” last year, and now, sure of its success, has 
volunteered to do it again. These solicited and voluntary 
gifts have purchased the fibre roller skates and have pro- 
vided the funds for art supplies, games equipment, knit- 
ting needles, etc., now owned by the Council. A room at 
the grade school, through use of funds from the school 
and the Council, has been fitted for a basketball court 
and gymnasium. 


| pry community is gradually coming to see recreation 

as a need for the whole population, not just some- 

thing that gives youth a safety valve for its excess steam. 

Adults will soon be included in the activities as they now 
(Continued on Page 522) 


CALENDAR OF ACTIVITIES 
FALL WINTER SPRING SUMMER 
Playground program 
6-9 Story-telling hour 6-9 Pl d Handcrafts 
Boys Motion picture program Boys Woodworking 
Nature Club 
6-9 (as above) 6-9 
Girls Tap dance class Drama group Girls os mame (as above) 
P Story hour Nature and hiking group , 
ht 
troop Motion picture program Marble tournament ng 
Boy Scout troop — Boy Scout troop a oe 
Knitting club Story hour shes 
t hiki 
9-13 Art group Motion picture program 9-13 
Girls Games night Art grou Girls a 
P Girl Scout troops 


Girl Scout troops Girl Scout troops 


Drama group Social dance classes 
13-on Drama group ; 13-on Track meet 
Social dance classes Softball league } men 
Special ; Roller skating ‘ Easter egg hunt 
” en Carnival Square and ballroom —_ Square and ballroom Weekly dances 
dancing dancing 
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OR centuries, man has used supports for injured 

limbs, pads and bandages for wounds, and various 

devices to support injured joints. These usually con- 
sisted of linen, sheets, or clothing that was torn into 
bandages or pads to suit the emergency. 

It has been only within the past few years, since 
aseptic surgical technic was introduced, that bandages 
have been sterilized and adapted to meet various condi- 
tions and emergencies. Recently more specialized types 
of bandages and supports have come into use. Of these, 
adhesive plaster was probably the first to be invented. 
Until about 1898, the only form of adhesive plaster was 
the original, yellow-colored variety which had to be 
warmed before being applied. At that time, a group of 
leading American surgeons elaborated a new type of 
adhesive plaster which is in common use today. The 
adhesive strength of this plaster is greatly improved, 
requiring a force of 80 to 100 pounds to detach it from 
5 square inches of skin surface. 

The first system of strapping with adhesive plaster was 
originated by V. P. Gibney, a famous American ortho- 
pedic surgeon, in the early part of the twentieth century. 
It is a simple, effective method, and can be applied easily. 
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Adhesive 
Plaster 


Its Uses in Treatment 
of Athletic Injuries 


By 
FRANK J. WIECHEC, BS. 


Section on Physical Therapy 
The Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minnesota 


Left: (a) Beginning of strapping for dislocation of 
shoulder. Straps are applied so that there is a pull on 
the head of the humerus, upward and inward. (b) Com- 
pleted strapping for dislocation of shoulder. (c) 
Incorrect strapping of ribs. Attachments are too far 
lateral on the injured side. (d) Correct strapping of 
ribs. Attachments start on the uninjured side, extend 
across the sternum or abdomen, around the injured side, 
to end beyond the spinal column on the uninjured side. 
The ends of the adhesive tape should be lower than 
the seat of the injury in front and higher in the back. 
When each strip of adhesive tape is being applied the 
player stands with his arms raised overhead and exhales. 


This system is still considered to be the most effective 
method of strapping. In the care of athletic injuries it 
is used as the basic strapping to underlie the more com- 
plicated and durable straps that trainers and coaches 
must use in order to protect weakened structures from 
great strain. The fundamentals of this method are: par- 
tially to overlap the successive strips and to alternate 
horizontal and perpendicular layers. The interweaving 
of the strips creates a woven effect and results in an 
exceedingly staunch adhesive corseting which can be 
fitted to any part of the body with relative ease. 


Composition and Preservation 


The modern form of adhesive plaster is made up 
essentially of India rubber combined with Burgundy 
pitch, gum resins, and waxes, with fillers such as zinc 
oxide and orris root. The mixing of the mass is carried 
out by pressure and friction without the aid of heat. 
The fillers are added to give consistency and body to 
the mass. This mixture is then spread on linen. 

Adhesive plaster should be kept sealed in a container 
in a cool, dark place to protect it especially from direct 
sunlight and from direct exposure to air. 
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Physiologic Effects 


Adhesive plaster is used extensively in surgical cases to 
keep dressings and splints in place on various parts of 
the body and to afford support and uniform pressure. It 
immobilizes the part so as to secure rest and freedom 
from pain in diseases of the joints, strains, and sprains. 
Practically every injury of bone and muscle, with the 
exception of a fracture, can be cared for by the artful 
and intelligent application of adhesive plaster. It is 
applied most frequently to the phalangeal articulations, 
wrist, elbow, shoulder, back, knee, and ankle. 

The most essential and logical requirements in many 
forms of injury are protection and compression, and no 
appliance in medicine provides this so adequately as does 
adhesive plaster. Proper compression is one of the most 
efficient means of preventing the accumulation of fluid 
. that is attributable to the inflammation that follows func- 
tional or traumatic disturbance. Compression lessens the 
probability of extension of abscesses or ulcers. Direct 
application of the plaster also produces hyperemia of 
the skin which contributes to the defense of tissues 
against infection. It may also serve to support dilated 


of veins, thereby preventing venous stasis, improving the 
9 circulation, and increasing muscular tone. 


Adhesion of the plaster directly to the skin sets up a 
mild natural massage which assists in restoring normal 


fa 
‘ function. The zinc oxide component of the plaster tends 
and to soften calloused parts such as corns. 


Above: (a) Beginning of basket-weave for support of weak knee. 
The knee should be held straight. (b) Completed basket-weave for 
support of weak knee. (c) Skin splints for tearing of fibers of the 
anterior tibial muscles. The knee and foot should be slightly flexed. 
The strapping does not encircle the leg. (d) Figure-of-eight support 
for weak ankle. Ankle is held in dorsiflexion and inversion. The 
straps do not meet behind. 


Left: (a) Strapping for low back strain. Care should be taken that 
anchorage is to bone and that straps are pulled tightly before being 
anchored. Straps are applied with the patient prone. (b) Strapping 
for bruise of iliac crest. Straps are applied with patient standing and 
hip straight. (c) Strapping for tearing of muscle of groin. The 
straps begin on the posterior aspect of the thigh and end over the 
quadratus lumborum of the same side. (d) Strapping for tearing or 
displacement of semilunar ligaments cf knee. A pad or felt should 
be applied under the adhesive tape and over the injury to prevent 
further injury from pressure. Although the strapping in this case 
encircles the knee the blood vessels are protected by the bony and 
ligamentous structures. 
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Above: (a) Support of weak arch and ankles. The straps do not 
meet behind. (b) Support for weakness or dislocation of thumb. 
The thumb should be held a little away from the other fingers. The 

_ Straps do not meet on the ulnar aspect. 


Below: (a) Strapping to limit extension in a case of tennis elbow. 
The straps do not meet over the triceps muscle. The elbow should 
be slightly flexed. (b) Support for torn external lateral ligament of 
knee. The knee should be flexed. (c) Basket-weave strapping of 
ankle. Foot is held at right angle to the leg and slightly everted. In 
strapping the ankle, identification of the torn ligaments is important 
because the strapping must be applied with the foot in the position 
which will relax the ligament or ligaments torn. (d) Reinforced 
basket-weave support for ankle. 
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Preparation of Skin 


The part of the body to which the strapping is to jp 
applied must first be placed in a position such that the 
injured tissues are not under tension or strain and main. 
tained in that position throughout the procedure. The 
strapping will be insecure and loose if placed over cloth. 
ing or bandages. 

The question often is raised whether it is necessary to 
shave hairy surfaces before applying adhesive plaster. 
Bilik stated, “Short or moderately long fine hairs, if not 
too numerous, actually aid in better fixation of the ag. 
hesive. At times it is unwise to shave such parts because 
of the frequency with which severe irritation or infection 
of hair follicles results.” Thick growths of long hair 
should be removed both because they interfere with 
proper adhesion of the tape and because of the difficulty 
in removing the tape without causing considerable dis. 
comfort. The soap used in shaving, and the natural oils 
of the skin, should be removed with ether or alcohol to 
insure against poor adhesion of the plaster. 

Before adhesive plaster is applied to the skin, it should 
be painted with tincture of benzoin. This protects and 
hardens the skin. If the skin is known to be sensitive, a 
number of coatings of benzoin should be used before 
strapping. If the patient complains of itching of th 
skin, the adhesive tape should be removed. 


Suggestions for Using Adhesive Plaster 


There are two methods of handling adhesive plaster. 
One is to cut the tape into the most commonly used 
lengths and widths and stick a number of strips of sim- 
ilar size to the wall, one directly above the other. The 
other method is to use the adhesive tape from a spool in 
a manner similar to that usually employed in applying 
a roller bandage. 

For convenience and rapidity in routine work, it is 
best to work directly with the spool of adhesive plaster. 
Any length can be reeled off, 
roughly measured by hold- 
ing it over the surface to be 
covered, and then torn from 
the spool in the appropriate 
length. By this method there 
is very little danger of the 
strips of adhesive tape acci- 
dentally sticking together, 
face to face. Experience has 
shown that by having the 
roll of adhesive plaster in 
the hand, it can be applied 
more easily than otherwise, 
and, in most cases, the ap- 
plication will be firmer be- 
cause stretching already has 
occurred. It is also econom- 
ical to apply the end, unroll 
from the spool, and measure 
before cutting. With prac- 
tice anyone can learn to tear 
adhesive plaster without the 
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aid of scissors. This is accomplished by gripping the 
edge firmly with the thumbs and forefingers of both 
hands or just by pressing with the nail of one thumb 
while the strip is held taut, and then ripping across as 
if it were a piece of cloth. The type of strapping used 
in the treatment of injuries incurred during athletic ac- 
tivity is determined by a knowledge of the stresses im- 
posed by the athlete’s position, and their relationship to 
the weakness or injury that exists. R 

Applying adhesive to an extremity naturally constricts 
the part to some extent, a procedure not without danger, 
particularly in inexperienced hands. To obviate this 
danger the strapping must be applied from the tips in- 
ward or from below upward; moreover, while the tape is 
being applied, any dependent position of the limb must 
be avoided; the limb should be elevated. Otherwise the 
whole dressing should be slit after its application has been 
completed. 

One should not overlap strips of adhesive tape across 
the midline of the dorsum of the foot or across the 
anterior midline of the leg. Important vessels lie beneath, 
and a space of about one-half inch left uncovered over 
this area will permit free circulation. This is of special 
importance in dealing with a sprain accompanied by 
swelling, or even in old injuries without swelling. 

Adhesive tape should not be placed in direct contact 
with wounds. It will prevent access of air to the wound 
and so favor the growth of potentially dangerous bacteria 


Below: (a) Strapping for weakened longitudinal arch. (b) Strap- 
ping for stone bruise of heel. The foot should be in plantar flexion. 
(c) Strapping for flat, weak foot and arch. (d) Support for fracture 
or dislocation of large toe. The strap does not encircle the foot. 


which develop only in the absence of oxygen. It will 
also prevent free drainage, an essential requirement in 
the treatment of infection, 

Most wounds or abrasions incurred during athletic ac- 
tivity become infected, unless some preventive measure is 
applied. Adhesive tape, when left on the skin too long 
may produce irritation and dermatitis. Blistering will 
result if the tape is applied over skin stained with iodine. 
As for severe sprains of the knee joint, when accompanied 
by redness and swelling, the immediate application of 
adhesive plaster dressing is seldom tolerated. 

Attention to the following precautions will allow many 
of the dangers mentioned to be avoided. Any space al- 
lowed between two strips of adhesive tape will tend to 
produce a blister, therefore, strips always should overlap. 
Too light a strapping causes much discomfort and swell- 
ing at the untaped tip of the heel. On irregular surfaces, 
such as joints, narrow strips can be applied in a much 
neater fashion than wide strips. When waterproofing of 
adhesive strapping is indicated, it is easily accomplished 
by painting it, after application, with collodion, shellac, 
or other kinds of varnish. Wherever possible adhesive 
strapping should be covered with a neatly applied ban- 
dage. 

To insure relaxation and to maintain the position of 
an extremity, it is advisable to use a support while it is 
being bandaged. A little, wooden, four-legged support 
(horse) is used frequently by trainers to facilitate ban- 
daging of the extremities. This allows a part to be 
raised off the table and enables one to place strips of 
adhesive tape around the extremity without disturbing 
its position. 

(Continued on Page 526) 
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Charting Field 


By 


IELD hockey has now become a part of the physical 
education curriculum in many junior and senior high 
schools throughout the United States and Canada. It 
is a game with a tremendous appeal to girls of the ages 
represented by these two groups. They enjoy it thorough- 
ly, even though they may lack skill. 

In many sections of the country, where the hockey 
season is short, where each girl cannot afford to purchase 


Penalties in 
(Chart based on 


ALMA EBELING 


Department of Physical Education 
Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D.C. 


Hockey Rules 


a rule book, or in a situation where the group meets only 
once or twice a week, it is difficult to develop the group 
to a stage where every team member is getting the fullest 
enjoyment out of the game. Therefore, to increase the 
pleasure of each girl and her mates, a thorough know. 
edge of the rules, especially those which have to do with 
penalties, formations, and positions is essential. In such a 
(Continued on Page 520) 


Hockey 
1937 rules) 


Penalty When Taken 


Where and How Taken 


Free hit 1. Foul in field of play outside of circles 


2. Foul by attacker—in striking circle 


1. One hit for opponent on spot where foul was committed. 

2. All others 5 yards away. 

3. Ball must be hit by another player before she may hit it 
again. 

4. Ball motionless. 

5. Cannot use scoop stroke. 

6. Ball put on edge of striking circle, other same as above. 


. Foul by both sides at same time. 


. At beginning of game. 
. After each goal. 


Bully 
Center Bully 


1. On spot where foul occurs. 
2. Same position as center bully 


Roll-in 1. Ball over side line 


1. Generally taken by halfback with stick and feet behind line. 

2. Ball rolled (not thrown) so it touches alley within one yard 
of where it crossed side line. 

3. All other players out of alley until ball leaves hand of roller. 


25-Yard Bully 1. Ball over goal line not between goal posts. 

a) By attacker 

b) Defender beyond 25-yard line 
intentionally. 

c) Off-sticks of opponents. 

d) Penalty Bully in which ball goes out ot 
striking circle or over goal line not 
between goal posts. 


1. On spot opposite the place ball crossed line. 


. By forwards nearest that spot. 
3. No bully nearer side than 5-yard line. 


Corner Hit 1. Ball over goal line not between goal posts. 
(Ball placed 3 yards a) Off stick or person of goalie, hit by 
from corner.) attacker outside of circle. 

b) Off stick of defense unintentionally. 


1. Attackers sticks and feet behind circle. 

2. Player with ball may stand feet over line. (All other players 
5 yards away.) 

3. All defense team sticks and feet behind line. 

4. All may cross line as soon as ball is hit. 

5. Player hitting may only hit once before someone else 
touches it. 

6. Ball must be stopped momentarily before shooting goal. 


Penalty Corner 1. Foul by defense in striking circle. 
Short Corner 10 yards 2. Over goal line, not between posts, 
from nearer goal post intentionally by defense. 


1. Same conditions as above, except that ball is placed 10 yards 
from nearer goal posts. 


Penalty Bully 1. Willful foul by defense in striking circle 
when goal would probably be made. 
(Example: Forward shoots; goalie stops 
ball with foot and holds ball.) 


— 


. By defense who made foul and attacker selected by team. 

. Ball bullied 5 yards from goal line in front of center of goal 
line. 

3. All other members of both teams beyond 25-yard line. 

4. Ball played until it goes over goal line, or sticks of attacker 

or defender. 
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E. JOSEPHINE BETZ 


and HELEN E. SHULER 


Present 


SRI 
Sports. Day Powwow 


of the Girl's Physical Education Department 
Southwest High School, Kansas City, Missouri 


custom, and tradition formed the background for an 

Indian Powwow, the annual hockey sports day at 
Southwest High School in Kansas City, Missouri. 

The Indian brave is the emblem of the school, and the 
Indian maidens who acted as hostesses to the seven visit- 
ing schools carried out this theme. 

Three weeks prior to the festivities, the invitations, cut 
from birch bark in the shape of Indian canoes, were 
received with interest and no small amount of curiosity 
by the various public and private schools of the city. 

The invitations read: 


[exon folklore with the colorful beauty of its legend, 


The Southwest Indian Maidens 
send this canoe to bring your team to their 
HOCKEY POWWOW 
to be held the 13th day of the 11th moon 
on the Southwest grounds 
at 8:45 in the morning. 
Indian Feast served to all for 25 pieces of copper. 


To those schools accepting, the health and physical 
education department sent specific instructions. 
During the following week each school received a menu 


and tickets for the Indian Feast which was to be part of 


the festivities, and made reservations for it on the self- 
addressed card enclosed for that purpose. 

Then followed the routine arrangements conducive to 
the success of any sports day. 

Adjoining fields were used to prevent loss of time in 
changing teams. These fields were freshly marked and 


Indian feast hall 
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flags were placed on the corners and on the ends of the 
center lines. 

The timekeepers’ table, barrels containing the hockey 
equipment, and benches for the resting teams were placed 
in the space between the fields. A temporary first-aid 
station was located near the building. There the school 
nurse, Miss Elma Dreyer, and her student assistants 
cared for any minor injuries sustained during the games. 

Arriving about eight-thirty on the appointed day, the 
teams were escorted by their hostesses to dressing rooms 
near the exit to the field. By nine o’clock all were ready 
and the captains reported to the gymnasium where tour- 
nament cards were drawn. 

From this moment on, each team, although represent- 
ing its school, assumed the name of an Indian tribe in- 
terested in participating in the games at the Indian 
Powwow. The card drawn by each captain contained 
the name, color, and schedule of her tribe as well as the 
time schedule, field number, color, and tribe name of her 
opponents. On the back of each card was a list of 
general directions for the day’s plans. 

The use of these cards made possible the elimination 
of personalities in the pre-arrangement of the game 
schedule. The games were planned in round-robin fash- 
ion. Each team played three games, consisting of two 
eight-minute halves with a three-minute rest period. 
This plan allowed each team to rest through a complete 
game or for a period of about twenty minutes. 

(Continued on Page 520) 


First-aid station 
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The University of Illinois recently lost one of its very best 
faculty members when K. J. McCristal, who has been on the staff 
for the last eight years, accepted a position as Assistant Professer 
of Physical Education in charge of corrective and remedial gym- 
nastics and health education at Michigan State. Ray Duncan, 
formerly director of Physical Education and Athletics at Anna- 
Jonesboro High School, is Mr. McCristal’s successor. Mr. Duncan 
had been taking graduate work at the University of Illinois for 
the last two summers and is also Vice-President of the Illinois 
State Society for Physical Education. 

* 

Reorganization of the supervision of physical education 
has been effected for Salt Lake City Schools, having been 
placed on a functional basis. Charlotte Stewart, as Super- 
visor of Health and Physical Education, will direct the health 
education and the rhythmics in the elementary schools and 
the total program for girls in the junior and senior high 
schools. Lee Simmons, formerly physical director at East 
High School, has recently been appointed Co-supervisor of 
Physical Education and Health. He will have full charge of 
the junior and senior high school programs and will also 
direct the games and sports in the elementary schools. To- 
gether with Samuel G. Paul, Medical Director, a strong work- 
ing trio has been effected. We may expect more fine things 
from Salt Lake City with this new, strong line-up. 

& 

Received from Alden W. Thompson, Dean of the School of 
Physical Education and Athletics, West Virginia University: a 
mimeographed copy of his splendid paper on a “Community-Wide 
Program of Recreation,” presented at the University of Michigan 
Conference on Curriculum Problems in Physical Education, School 
Health, and Recreation. 

& 

Received from Joseph Kripner: a postcard as folows, 
“Greetings from the Polar region. We are the first passen- 
gers that ever landed on this Island (Jan Mayan, Beeren- 
berg). We attended the ‘National Sokol Festivals’ in Prague 
and will return from heie via England and Ireland.” Joseph 
Kripner is director of the Physical Education Department of 
Chicago Normal College. 

The Journal of Physical Education, published by the Physical 
Directors Society of the Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
North America, is a splendid organ with some valuable informa- 
tion. The September-October issue gives President Cubbons’ anal- 
ysis of that famous McCurdy report, The New Physical Educa- 
tion. It also describes a very interesting, new four-wall, or one- 
wall, game called Necatos. It gives the information that the 
1938 Roberts Gulick award was presented to Dr. John Henry 
Gray who, in recent years, has served the Association in India, 
China, and Burma. 

Mr. Philip A. Smithells, of Exeter, England, has been in 
the United States since July, spending time in Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Illinois, New York, and other places. Mr. Smithells 
is in charge of one of the four teacher-training schools in 
England, and he is over here making a survey of the work 
being done in our colleges and universities. 

I get a great kick from the writings of our good friend, Dr. 
A. S. Lamb, McGill University. He had a most stimulating article 
in The Amateur Athlete for March, 1938, “Sanity in Sports.” 

One of the finest services to the field is being given by 
the Library Division of the Minnesota Department of Educa- 
tion. It is a lending service to the residents of that state of 
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books in all the varied fields of recreation: the bibliographies 

are of the latest and best books in the fields of Play, recreg. 

tion, social recreation, sports, drama, music, nature study, 

hobbies, radio, and many other fields. Mr. Fischer, Acting 

State Director of Physical Education during the past a. 

cooperated with this worthy service. : 

H. Harrison Clarke has been promoted to the rank of Assistant 
Professor at Syracuse University. He will have full responsibiJ- 
ities as a dual professor, both in the School of Education and 
also in the School of Physical Education. W. E. Young writes me: 
“It is the dual professor of Syracuse University who has abolished 
the old type of teacher-training competing with the program gf 
Liberal Arts, Physical Education, and Citizenship, and has intro. 
duced the new program of teacher education integrated as a re. 
sponsibility of several departments and colleges of the University.” 

It is good news to hear that Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams 
and Dr. D. Oberteuffer are writing a book in the field of 
health instruction. We await it with interest. 

* 

H. D. Edgren of George Williams College has sent me a de- 
tailed copy of the various drills and diagrams of their 31st Annual 
Homecoming and Gym-Nite Demonstration. Anyone interested in 
new ideas in exhibitions will want to get a copy. They can be 
purchased at twenty-five cents per copy. 

* * * 


Arthur B. Upton, formerly State Director of Health and 
Physical Education of West Virginia and now Principal of 
the Morgantown High School, one of the finest in the state, 
received an honorary degree of Doctor of Pedagogy from 
West Virginia Wesleyan College. 

The Commonwealth Fund has published a significant book 
entitled Mental Health Through Education by W. Carson Ryan. 
The table of contents is most enticing. 

Harold Jack has returned after a year of severe illness to 
his position of State Director of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion in Minnesota. Hugo Fischer, during the past year, has 
done an excellent job as Acting State Director. 

Received a most interesting publication from Grover Mueller, 
Director in Philadelphia, Annual Report of the Division of Physi- 
cal and Health Education. Full of historical items. Here are a 
few: 

1838—Beginning of lectures in anatomy in the Boys’ High 
School. 

1840—First evidence of instruction in first aid in the Boys’ 
High School. 

1860—Physical education, a new development in education in 
several parts of the United States, made its impress on local edu- 
cators. A teacher was appointed to teach elocution and calisthenics 
in the Normal School. The hope was expressed that physical edu- 
cation would be extended to all schools of the city so that Phil- 
adelphia could keep in step with New York and Boston. 

1867—The president of the Board of Controllers asked for 
physical exercises in all grades through the use of two or three 
well trained teachers. 

Wellesley College is to have a recreation building that is 
to be most outstanding. It is impossible here to tell about 
this excellent building with its pools and recreation rooms 
and Club rooms, but it is to be a most unique building and 
the name “recreation” states its main purpose. The pool will 
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be one of the finest. The building will cost about half a mil- 
lion dollars. Anyone interested should get a reprint of the 
article written by Dr. Ruth Elliott, Chairman, Department of 
Hygiene and Physical Education, entitled “A Recreation 
Building for Wellesley College,” published in the “Wellesley 
College Magazine” for March 1937. 

* * * 

Received from William Ralph LaPorte the Health and Physi- 
cal Education Score Cards No. I and II for Elementary, Junior, 
and Senior High Schools in connection with the nine years of 
research by the Committee on Curriculum Research of the College 
Physical Education Association, assisted by hundreds of represen- 
tative physical education supervisors throughout the United 


States. 


Daniel J. Kelley has been appointed State Director of 
Physical Education in Massachusetts’ State Department of 
Education. He succeeds Raymond H. Grayson, who will be 
assigned to Hyannis State Teachers’ College, as Supervisor 
of Physical Education. 

Do you know that in 1886 Dr. Hanna, Oberlin, organized a 
teacher-training course, which, however, did not require full col- 
lege training; that in 1898 she organized a four year college course 
in Physical Education, leading to an A.B. degree, and fulfilling all 
general college requirements, which, it is believed, was the first 
course in the United States, and perhaps in the world, so organ- 
ized; and that in 1903 she was the first woman to hold a full 
professorship in Physical Education in a college or university? 

* 


An announcement has just come in to the effect that Ithaca 
College (Ithaca, N. Y.) is pleased to announce the appoint- 
ment of Carl L. Schrader, formerly State Supervisor of Phys- 
ical Education, State of Massachusetts, as Professor of Phys- 
ical Education in the School of Physical Education, effective 
September, 1938. 

Dr. Frank P. Maguire, State Director of Health and Physical, 
Education in Pennsylvania, has been conducting a state-wide 
Audiometric Testing Program. At the last session of the General 
Assembly, the School Laws of Pennsylvania were amended by 
providing for the use of scientific apparatus for testing hearing 
acuity of school children and for certain instruction in the tech- 
nique of testing. To this end Act 547, P.L., July 2, 1937, appro- 
priated the sum of $25,000 for the next biennium. Of this amount 
the sum of $17,502 was immediately spent for audiometers and 
other equipment. 

Thurston Adams who recently received his Ed.D. degree 
from Teachers College, Columbia University, has accepted a 
position of Professional Rank in the Department of Educa- 
tion, Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida. Dr. Adams took 
his undergraduate work at Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

+ & 


It has been a pleasure to read the Doctor of Philosophy thesis 
study made by Dr. West Joseph Altenburg, Detroit, entitled “A 
Study of a Method of Measuring Muscle Compressibility.” (Ann 
Arbor Press, Ann Arbor, Michigan.) 

* * 

The profession regrets most sincerely to hear of the re- 
cent death of Bertha Lambert, and of Matilda Shelby. Miss 
Lambert was connected with the University of Nebraska 
School of Physical Education, and Miss Shelby was the head 
of Intramural Athletics for Women and was greatly beloved 
by both students and faculty. 

* 

Two splendid free publications in regard to safety have been 
received: (1) How Safe Is Home? (Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company); (2) Death Begins at 40 (Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany). 

* * * 

Dr. Floyd R. Eastwood of Purdue University writes that 
they had a very successful Institute in Leisure-Time Activi- 
ties this summer. There was an enrollment of 28 students who 
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RCA Portable Sound System Model PG-112 


The RCA Victor Portable Sound System—plus 

an RCA Victrola Attachment and Victor 

Records—is just the thing to help with your 
gym and playground work. 


The trend to Victor Records for use in physical 
training work grows greater each year. And many 
schools have discovered that an RCA Victor Port- 
able Sound System combined with an RCAVictrola 
Attachment, is an ideal, inexpensive way of making 
the most effective use of music. 


Easily portable, this combination of sound system 
and Victrola Attachment may be used equally well 
in the gymnasium or on the playground. 10” and 12” 
records are played on the Victrola Attachment, am- 
plified and reproduced by the sound system. The 
sound system provides sufficient volume for an 
audience of up to 2,000 persons. The microphone 
makes it possible to give directions to large groups 
without shouting. The model 
illustrated is PG-112 and is 
furnished complete with all 
accessories in a single case. 

For full details about this new, 
low-cost way to instruct physical 
training classes write to the ad- 
dress below. 

R-93-B 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA Tubes in their sound 
equipment. 


RCA presents the Magic Key every Sunday, 2 to 3 P. M., E.S.T., 
on the NBC Blue Network. 


- SOUND SERVICE FOR SCH 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden,N.. 


RCA Victrola Attachment 
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YOU'LL NEVER FIND a NEEDLE 
IN GYM MATS FILLED with 


OZITE 


PLATEN PROCESS 


GYM MAT FELT 


Every Athletic Director knows the danger 
of injury from broken needles in gym 
mats—that’s why leading schools and gym- 
nasiums prefer mats filled with OZITE 
Gym Felt. There are no needles used in the 
OZITE PLATEN PROCESS 
of felting and the felt stays 
soft and springy much longer 
—seldom needs re- 
placement. Write for 
= samples and com- 
plete information. 


AMERICAN HAIR 
& FELT COMPANY 


MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO 


e For safety and 
comfort INSIST 
on mats filled 
with genuine 
OZITE! 


AN ENTRY IN THE 
SPORTS FIELD THAT 
ALWAYS CLICKS! 


Year after year Rawlings marches on, designing and 
building athletic equipment that sets the pace in design, 
quality, stamina; equipment that is nationally known 
and approved for its distinctive Rawlings qualities. 


Complete Equipment for all Playground and 
Recreation Activities 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 


ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 


came from Nebraska, Kansas, Arkansas, Illinois, Ohio. 
Indiana. This Institute was largely devoted to recreation and 
the wise use of leisure time. Mimeographed Copies of th 
speeches and reports given during the course will be pe 
able this fall. So writes Dr. Eastwood. 

The W. B. Saunders Company has published a new ti 

Teaching Procedures in Health Education, by Howard L. Co 


and Joseph F. Meister. This book should be a valuable: clinttine 
tion. 


* * * 

The officers of the Mid-West for next year are: Preside 
W. K. Streit, Cincinnati; Vice-President, Helen Hazelton, 
Purdue; Secretary-Treasurer, A. H. Pritzlaff, Chicago; Mem. 
ber-At-Large, Harry Samuel, West Virginia. 

*x* * * 


The Canadian Physical Education Association publishes a 
Bulletin that contains many interesting news items. Dr. A. § 
Lamb of McGill University is President, and Flérence A. Somers 
of the Margaret Eaton School, Toronto, is Secretary-Treasuyre 
of the Canadian Association. 

* 

Dr. Louis R. Burnett, Director, Division of Health ang 
Physical Education in Baltimore, writes: “We in Baltimore 
will discontinue interschool boxing among the white high 
schools following the recommendation made by a resolution 
of the State Directors in their meeting at Atlanta.” 

The State Department of Education of Louisiana is to be con: 
gratulated on its splendid bulletin entitled “A Second Manual of 
Health and Physical Education.” This was prepared under the 
direction of Jess W. Hair. It is indeed a very helpful, compre- 
hensive outline of programs, activities, and organization for grades 
8, 9, 10 and 11. 

+ & 

The new officers of the Ohio State Association are: Presi- 
dent, Dr. Helen Coops; Vice-President, P. C. Bechtel; Secre- 
tary, Lewis Moorehead; Treasurer, Frank McGuire. 

Another interesting bulletin has been received from the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. This bulletin of the Bureau 
of School Service is entitled “Adult Education—A Part of a Total 
Educational Program.” This gives a description of the educa- 
tional and training program of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

* 


Had a fine visit at the University of Vermont with Mr. 
Howard Prentice who is Director of Physical Education for 
Men. He is hoping to put in a satisfactory course for the 
training of the Multiple Teacher. 


Two unusual, exceptional, and valuable publications in regard 
to winter sports have beeen received from Raymond H. Grayson, 
former State Supervisor of Physical Education, Massachusetts. 
These two booklets are instruction guides. One is on Skating, the 
second is on Skiing. They are illustrated with pictures, figures, 
and graphs. They have been edited by international experts such 
as Sonja Henie and Irving Jaffe. Most practical, helpful, and the 
best I have seen. Winter is coming! 

The printed “Health and Physical Education News” pub- 
lished by the State Teachers College, LaCrosse, Wisconsin, 
W. J. Wittich, Director, is a very exceptional publication. 
The April issue was full of valuable practical material for 
administrators of physical education. 


Not only have states and cities their newsletters, but also uni- 
versities and colleges. I have always enjoyed receiving the news- 
letter from Texas University. 

A very valuable study entitled “A High School Athletic 
Budget” appeared in the Bulletin of the Michigan High 
School Athletic Association. Wisconsin, Illinois, and Michi- 
gan State Athletic Associations print splendid bulletins with 
useful information. 
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| “How We Do It” 


The Physical Education Clinic or Conference 


N medicine, a clinic consists of a lecture or discussion at the 

I bedside or in the presence of the patient or patients. A physical 
education clinic should, therefore, properly include a lecture or 
discussion in the presence of those who are having difficulty in 
physical activities, as well as the presentation of materials and 
methods for use in the field. The ordinary physical education and 
athletic clinic or conference is usually conducted in the presence 
of administrators, teachers, and coaches who come to discuss their 
problems, to receive instructions or suggestions, to witness demon- 
strations or participate in physical activities. 

These conferences are usually conducted by physical education 
departments of colleges or universities, the teachers and coaches 
of the department in charge being assisted by students who help 
demonstrate various activities. Teachers of nearby schools are also 
invited to give the benefits of their experience, and to demon- 
strate with their pupils physical activities of interest. The chief 
purpose of the clinic or conference is to provide in-service train- 
ing, in other words, to assist teachers and coaches in organizing, 
administering, and teaching their physical programs. 

Conferences of this kind have been held at Kent State Uni- 
versity annually since 1930. This year, with the approval and 
support of the Ohio Physical and Health Education Association, 
six Ohio colleges held conferences and have planned to make them 
annual events, while others intend to have conferences next year. 

The time of year which we have found most satisfactory for 
such a conference or clinic is between the football and basketball 
seasons, that is, about December 1. At this time of year the 
weather is still favorable, the demands on coaches are lighter, 
and teachers and coaches are in a favorable mood for such a 
meeting. We have found Saturday, late morning or early after- 
noon, as suitable times. It is possible that the interval between 
the basketball and baseball seasons, that is, the latter part of 
March, would be found satisfactory. 

In the program below will be found formal talks or addresses, 
formal and informal discussions, demonstrations, and activities in 
which the delegates actually participated, individual conferences 
with members of the faculty, and exhibits of physical education 
and athletic books and aids. Of these, the demonstrations, dis- 
cussions, and individual conferences have been found most useful 
and satisfying while formal addresses have been found less satis- 
factory. Mimeographed sheets covering each number of the pro- 
gram are greatly appreciated by the delegates who take them back 
to their schools as practical aids in their work. It will be noted 
that the conference is arranged with a joint meeting for both 
men and women, followed by separate meetings for women and 
for men. The last is usually on athletic problems. 

The success which has marked these programs at Kent State 
University, conducted according to the suggestions above, impels 
the writer to recommend them to departments in other colleges 
and universities. 


Physical Education Conference 
Kent State University 
Saturday, December 4, 1937 

9:00—12:00 a.m.— 

I. Wrestling, First Aid, and Technique of the Trainer in Ath- 
letics. Mr. Begala will be in the Training Room to confer with 
anyone interested in the above. 

II. Basketball Coaching. Mr. Novotny will be in the Coach’s 
office to answer individual questions. 

III. New Texts, New Aids, and Illustrative Material in Health 
and Physical Education. Mr. Poe and Miss Whitton will have the 
above display and demonstration in the northwest corner of the 
gym, and will advise those interested. 

1:30 p.m., Wills Gymnasium, Mr. Altmann presiding — 

I. The Use of Public Address Equipment in Physical Educa- 
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SPOONFUL TREATS 
ATHLETE’S FOOT 


ONE tablespoonful of Alta-Co and 9 of water, 
in the Dolge Foot Form (patented) make a 
tidy and effective treatment for Athlete’s 
Foot. Alta-Co, so diluted, kills Athlete’s Foot 
fungi in less than 30 seconds—yet does not 
irritate the skin. And it’s odorless. Used 
widely in college and prep schools for both 
prevention and treatment. Tested in labora- 
tory and clinic by eminent, disinterested bac- 
teriologists, mycologists and dermatologists, 
Alta-Co comes to you authoritatively recom- 
mended. Verbatim reports of tests sent on re- 
quest. 


ALTA -cO 


The C. B. Dolge Co. Westport, Conn. 


Send for booklet H-181—Service deals 
on Dolge Foot Form and large Foot Tub 
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A POPULAR-PRICED 


Hydraulic ROWING MACHINE 
MEDART 


Priced lower than 
the conventional 
Friction-Brake ty pe 


Approximately 66% lower price. Now within the 
reach of every gym. Manufactured and guaranteed 
by “Medart” the oldest manufacturer of Gymnasium 
Apparatus, Basketball Backstops, Telescopic Gym 
Seats, Lockers, Lockerobes, Playground Apparatus, 
and Pool Equipment. 

Write for Complete Details 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


3538 DeKALB ST. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


© Thousands of schools throughout 
the country are using HYGEIA, The 
Health Magazine of the American 
Medical Association, to enliven and 
augment health teaching. Every issue 
supplies new, live material for out- 
side reading, oral topics, special 
reports, health projects, etc. 

School and Health Department by J. 


‘Mace Andress. Modern pictorial sec- 
tion every month. Always authentic! 


SPECIAL OFFER 


6 months’ introductory subscrip- 
tion to HYGEIA (regular price 
$2.50 a year) and the new 48 
page booklet, “Health Teaching 
Ideas,” both for $1.00. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSN. 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
. 1 enclose $1.00. Send HYGEIA 
ws Teaching | for 6 months, and the new book- 


“lees let, ‘“‘Health Teaching Ideas.”’ 5 
Pin Dollar to Coupon 
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tion and Athletics: (1) modern equipment, varieties, may 
(2) items to consider in the selection of equipment, (3) situations 
in which the apparatus may be used advantageously, A. Ca 

II. Co-recreation, Demonstrating Sound Equipment, Men a 
women participating. Activities used will be group singing, funda, 
mental rhythms, simple games, and folk dances for boys and sith 
Marie Hyde Apple. 

2:00 p.m., Men, Wills Gymnasium.— 

I. Basketball Demonstration and Discussion. The new rules 
will receive special consideration. R. J. Novotny, Kent State 
University. 

II. Demonstration of Wrestling Fundamentals. J. Ww. Begala, 
Kent State University. 

2:00 P.M., Women, 115 Science Hall, Miss Drew Presiding — 

I. School Room Games. Gladys Heinlen, Supervisor of Physical 
Education, Kent City Schools. Assisted by pupils of the third 
grade of the Kent City Schools. 

II. A Folk Dance Party. Marjorie Kelly, Kent State High 
School. This number will demonstrate a costume party in whig 
freshman and sophomore girls of Kent State High School instrug 
and dance with those in attendance. 

George J. Altmann 
PROFESSOR OF PuHysicar 
EDUCATION 
Kent StaTE UNtversity 


School Activities to Be Free 
A* the last meeting of the school board of Bangor, Wisconsin, 
a new plan was adopted for financing student activities 
for the coming school year. 

Under the new plan free admission is made possible to all 
regular athletic, dramatic, forensic and music activities presented 
by the students of the school. This includes all basketball games, 
gym exhibitions, dramatic club and class plays, forensic con- 
tests, and music program. 

Identification or activity cards will be made available for all 
students, all residents of the village of Bangor, and all members 
of families who have students attending the Bangor grade or high 
school. The card may be purchased for twenty-five cents and 
will entitle the owner to free admission to all of the activities 
mentioned. It will only be necessary to present the card at the 
door. Those who do not have an activity card will be charged 
the regular admission price. 

FLoyp DRAKE 
Principal, Bangor, Wisconsin 


A Plan for Grading 


— in physical and health education are given toward 
graduation in most high schools. This is as it should be so 
that this course may take its proper place in the curriculum. There 
are two ways of making up this credit; one, that of merely in- 
dicating at the end of the semester or year the amount of the 
credit to be given; or, the giving of grades as in other subjects 
each grading period, which are to be recorded together with the 
unit of credit. 

If grades are given the teacher is faced with the problem of 
how to make them up. Too often this is left to guesswork at the 
end of the period. A systematic plan is needed in order to prop- 
erly evaluate the progress of the pupil. Such a plan was developed 
by the writer several years ago. It has worked very satisfactorily. 

In Ashland High School six six-week periods are used for 
grading purposes. Grades are expressed as follows: A, B, C, D, 
F, with individual grade cards used for each subject. 

Grades in physical education are made up on a point system 
of 100 points for each grading period. To do this, 10 different 
estimates of 1 to 10 points each are made for each pupil. The 
values are as follows: 90-100, A; 80-89, B; 70-79, C; 60-69, D; 
below 60, F. These scores are arranged thus for quick transferal 
from points to letter grades. The grade distribution works out 
fairly well. 

Estimates are made on a possible seven categories in any one 
period. Some of these are constant, while others may have several 
estimates depending on the activities used at that time. Follow- 
ing are the possible categories: 

1. Attendance and costume: one estimate (1-10 points). 
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2. Tests (skills and other ability tests): 1 to 3 estimates. 

3. Stunts (single, combination, tumbling, apparatus): 1 to 3 

i S. 
we (practice skills in sports): 1 to 3 estimates. 

5. Games (individual and team): 1 to 4 estimates. 

6. Locker room (care of locker, clothes, and cleanliness): 1 
estimate. 

7, Health instruction: 1 estimate. ‘ 

For example, the grade for one boy for one period may be 
made up as follows: attendance and costume, 8 points; tests 
(football skills test, 6; physical efficiency test, 8) 6-8 points; 
stunts (tumbling), 6 points; skills (handling a football, 10; 
again handling a football, 8); 10-8 points; games (speedball, 8; 
touch football, 10), 8-10 points; locker room, 8; health instruc- 
tion, 10. Total 82 points for a “B” average. 

A scale for grading each estimate is made so that guesswork 
is eliminated as far as possible. These are given in condensed 
form as follows: 

I. Attendance and Costume. 

10 points, no unexcused absence. 
8 points, one unexcused absence or four excused absences 
if not made up. 
6 points, two to four unexcused absences, depending on 
case. 
0-4 points, more than four unexcused absences, depending 
on case. 

(Note: failure to participate because of lack of costume is an 
unexcused absence.) 

II. Tests. 

1. Physical efficiency test: 
10 points, upper 20 per cent of class or age group, or 50 
points improvement over last test regardless of score. 
8 points, second 30 per cent, or 25 points improvement 
over last score. 
6 points, third 20 per cent. 
4 points, fourth 20 per cent. 

(Note: other tests such as football skills test, basketball skills 
test, free-throw contest, volleyball skills test, softball skills 
test are graded likewise.) 

2. Tournaments conducted in class (ping-pong, shuffleboard, 
horseshoes) : 
10 points, winner in three matches. 
8 points, winner in two matches. 
6 points, winner in one match. 
4 points, participation but no winner. 
III. Stunts. 
10 points, 5 out of 5 required stunts. 
8 points, 4 out of 5. 
6 points, 3 out of 5. 
4 points, 2 out of 5. 
2 points, 1 out of 5. 

IV-V. Skills and Games. 

10 points, shows exceptional ability and participation or 
marked improvement. 

8 points, shows good ability and participation. 

6 points, shows fair ability and/or participation. 

4 points, shows poor ability and/or participation. 

(Note: this is based on the judgment of the teacher and stu- 
dent assistant.) 

VI. Locker Room. 

10 points, excellent. 
8 points, good. 

6 points, fair. 

4 points, poor. 

VII. Health Instruction. 

10 points, excellent participation in discussion or first 20 
per cent in test. 

8 points, good participation or second 30 per cent in test. 

6 points, no participation in discussion or third 30 per 
cent in test. 

4 points, fourth 20 per cent in test. 

Bonus Points —Five for participation in intramural sports or 
for good leadership in class or for meritorious service. 

Grade for participation on interscholastic athletic squads: 

A, 1—excellent effort; 2—excellent achievement; 3—excellent 
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badminton 
tennis 

tap dancing 
basketball 


all active 
sports 


At Last... 


Qyeedam 


with Smau Style! 


A shirred lastex waistline fits snugly 
"round the midriff...an inner elastic 
cuff allows more freedom with mod- 
esty in this new design of Winner 
Athletic Suits...made of the famous 
SANDEZE sailcloth in exclusive 
California colors. Tub-proof, firmly 
stitched for active wear...a bright 
new “Winner” idea from... 


E. B. MYERS CO. 
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standards of sportsmanship; 
health. 

B, Some departure from the above standards. 

C, Fair achievements ‘in the above standards or for any one. 

D, Poor achievements in most of the above standards. 

F, No rating of F, since dropping from the squad automati- 
cally returns a boy to required classes where other stand- 
ards are operative. 

The clerical work for this plan requires time and effort but 
not more than for many other courses. The instructor does most 
of the work but gets good help from student assistants, N.Y.A. 
clerks, and volunteer helpers. The gradebovok is ruled off in ten 
columns each period with the categories indicated. Adding up 
points is mostly done by student help. 

Pupils like this system because it shows them how their various 
achievements are evaluated; parents like it because they know 
how their children are rated in this field; administrators like it 
because it gives the course more dignity and worth; and the physi- 
cal education teachers like it because their work can be planned 
better and they can show pupils an evaluation of their progress. 


R. Boyp 
Director of Physical and 
Health Education 
Ashland High School, 
Ashland, Ohio 


Parade of the Balls 


OR our annual P.T.A. program this year we tried a new type 

of demonstration. Realizing how far the modern program had 
gotten away from physical education as most of the mothers 
knew it, we felt that part of the program might well be an in- 
structional period for the mothers. In addition to tumbling, folk 
dances, etc., we chose one phase of our work, that of the kind 
of balls used in physical education classes. Sixteen different balls 
which are used in our classes were chosen by representatives of 
the eighth-grade gym classes. Each speaker, showing the ball 
about which he spoke, gave a half-minute talk on the sport for 
which the ball was used. We felt that it was well worth the 
time and effort put on it from the favorable comments received. 
The speakers also received valuable training in speaking before 
the public over the microphone. The balls we used were table 
tennis, zoop, golf, tennis, paddle tennis, handball, baseball, hockey, 
softball, volleyball, sportball, newcomb, soccer, football, baseball, 
and cageball. 


4—excellent standards of 


TECKtA M. PETERSEN 
Delaware School 
Evansville, Indiana 


Improving Student Teaching 


gp enguerd teachers and all beginning teachers need concrete 
help which will actually illustrate the theories discussed in 
classes, and not merely paraphrase the academic training by 
suggesting vague and indefinite techniques. It is generally accepted 
that the good teacher is one who is specific. Teacher-training 
institutions recognize this and by placing added emphasis on 
purposeful, directed activity, attempt to reduce the tremendous 
gap between nebulous theory and actual practice. Two such 
devices follow. The first is a series of definite suggestions for 
making beginning teaching a real, worth-while experience, while 
the second illustrates an unusual but equally effective way to focus 
the attention of the learner on desirable teaching traits and 
qualities: 

I. “This is your opportunity to “try out” in your chosen 
profession. What you accomplish as a student teacher—the atti- 
tude, initiative, and ability which you display—will go a long 
way not only to help your first teaching position, but help ma- 
terially to determine your chances of success there. Some specific 
suggestions are as follows: 

1. Be Present every time the class meets. You not only lose 
chances for educational experiences when you are absent, but 
you are not displaying the proper professional attitude toward 
your own development. 

2. Be on time for every class meeting, and better still, come 
early. Real dividends accrue from time spent before and after 
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class, talking with fellow student teachers, and discussing 
lems with instructors. 

3. Be neat in your appearance. Personal cleanliness and 
ness create an atmosphere of success, and make good teaching 
easier. 

4. Be prepared to assume complete charge of the class in 
emergency, at any time. This implies adequate daily preparation 
usable lesson plans, and a thorough knowledge of the 


oil 
It is also advisable to know and understand the students Pye 
class and, besides, know ahead of time just what unit js to be 


taught, and the most desirable methods of teaching it, 

5. Be alert and ready to use your initiative. Carry out the 
instructor’s suggestions, but anticipate them whenever Possible, 
After the first week, it should not be necessary for anyone to 
suggest when the windows should be opened or closed, the lights 
turned on or off, or materials of instruction brought out fo 
class use. 

6. Be inquisitive, review your subject, talk with fellow sty. 
dent teachers, and ask pertinent questions concerning the curti- 
culum from your instructor. 

7. Be efficient in all phases of your teaching. Study your 
instructor in his teaching, visit other classes where master teach. 
ers are in charge, and study yourself critically at all times, 

8. Be aggressive, interested, and anxious for responsibilities 
Your chances of receiving greater opportunities are in direct 
portion to your knowledge, ability, and eagerness to teach. 

9. Be sure you are right in what you attempt, and then dp 
your best in every respect. 

10. Be an assistant to the instructor at all times. Consider 
the class as your responsibility as well as his, and conduct you. 
self accordingly.” 

II. “The words “student teaching” should imply many thing 
which merit serious consideration, as the statements following 
each of the letters in the two words indicate: 

S—Student attitude, ability to succeed with pupils, the ac. 
quisition and development of a sense of humor, and control of 
the emotions. 

T—Training and study to develop techniques, instructional 
aids, teaching skills, and attitudes. 

U—Understanding of the problems of student teaching a 
well as a disposition to attempt their solutions logically and in- 
telligently. 

D—Determination and a desire to teach well with emphasis 
on commendable aggressiveness. 

E—Enthusiasm for teaching, as expressed by thorough prep- 
aration, continual study, and a personal eagerness to improve. 

N—Neatness of person, dress, actions, and speech, to make 
possible a better and finer leadership. 

T—Trustworthiness and dependability at all times, as well 
as a desire and a capacity for responsibility. 

T—Tact in all dealings with teachers, pupils, and fellow stu- 
dents, combined with a capacity for understanding and sympathy. 

E—Earnestness, and a sincere belief in the importance of 
teaching as a profession and a life work. 

A—Alertness and readiness to use initiative. 

C—Cooperation with teachers, fellow students, and pupils, 
with continual emphasis on deep loyalty. 

H—Health, good health, the most important essential in life, 
and an absolute necessity in the field of teaching. 

I—Interest, deep and vital, combined with initiative, to de- 
velop resourceful leadership and mastery of subject and techniques. 

N—Notebooks, and the development of other materials of in- 
struction including all pertinent outlines which may help in the 
improvement of teaching. 

G—Guidance of pupils and self, good temper in all situations, 
and good teaching always.” 

Just as all of the letters are essential in the correct spelling 
of the two words “student teaching,” so the desirable goals and 
qualities indicated must be understood, appreciated, and attained, 
before the student can secure the maximum good from his 
experience. 

C. O. Jackson 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF 
PxuysicaL EpucartION, 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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Mid-West District + 


» Association News 


President—W. K. Streit, Cincinnati Public Schools. 
Vice-President—Helen Hazelton, Purdue University. 
Secretary-Treasurer—August Pritzlaff, Chicago Public Schools. 
Member-at-Large—Harry L. Samuel, West Virginia University. 
Past President—Laurentine Collins, Detroit Public Schools. 


INDIANA 
Ben W. Miller 

The State Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation in cooperation with the Indiana State Board of Health 
sponsored a daily presentation of one phase of the modern physi- 
cal education program, namely, dual activities at the Indiana State 
Fair, September 3-9. The activities were badminton, loop tennis, 
aerial dart, tetherball, and deck tennis. The program was given 
daily from 10:00-12:00 and from 2:00-4:00 on a plot of ground 
adjacent to the State Board of Health Building. Spectators were 
encouraged to participate. A general supervisor was in charge and 
five senior girl majors demonstrated and supervised each activity. 
Athletic supply companies furnished the equipment in return for 
publicity rendered. 

Approximately two hundred different individuals participated 
daily in one or more of the activities and countless numbers 
observed them playing. It is felt that the project represents the 
type of service which all state associations should sponsor since its 
purpose was to present to laymen, administrators, pupils, patrons, 
and teachers in general some of the newer games recommended 
for use both in the public schools and in the community. 

The committee for the project was: Louise Schulmeyer, Butler 
University, Chairman; Clara Hester, Normal College, American 
Gymnastic Union; R. R. Schreiber, Normal College, Indianapolis ; 
Reuben D. Behlmer, Technical High School, Indianapolis. 

The annual fall meetings to be held in Indianapolis, Thursday, 
October 27, are as follows: 

Annual fall meeting of the Indiana Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation: Luncheon—12:00 P.m., Trav- 
ertine Room, Hotel Lincoln, price 75c, Ben W. Miller, Indiana 
University, presiding; Afternoon Meeting—2:00 p.m. Travertine 
Room, Hotel Lincoln, Gertrude Reynolds, Gary, presiding; 
Address—“Have We A Third Dimension in Our Physical Educa- 
tion Program?” Hazel D. Rex, Assistant Director of Physical Edu- 
cation, Toledo Public Schools; Address—Dr. Jay B. Nash, Chair- 
man, Department of Health and Physical Education, New York 
University ; Motion Pictures—“Boys and Girls Physical Education 
Activities in the Indianapolis Junior High Schools,” commentator, 
Emil Rath, Director of Health and Physical Education, Indian- 
apolis Public Schools. Mimeographed materials will be distributed. 

Annual meeting of the Indiana High School Athletic Associa- 
tion: 10:00 A.m., Auditorium, Manual Training High School; 
Address—Carl F. Schrader, Professor of Physical Education, 
Ithaca College; Address—Dr. Jay B. Nash, New York University. 

Annual meeting of the Indiana Coaches Association: Dinner 
Meeting, 6:30 P.m., Antlers Hotel; Address—Carl F. Schrader, 
Ithaca College. 


MICHIGAN 
Roy J. McMurray 

Michigan Regional Conference programs will be held during 
the month of October in eight regions of the state. The dates 
are: Region One, Detroit, October 27, 28, 29; Region Two, Sag- 
inaw, October 13-14; Region Three, Lansing, October 13-14; Re- 
gion Four, Grand Rapids, October 27-28; Region Five, Traverse 
City, October 6-7; Region Six, Detroit, October 20-21; Region 
Seven, Escanaba, October 6-7; Region Eight, Kalamazoo, Oc- 
tober 20-21. 

In all of these meetings the Physical Education Sections are a 
very important cog in the educational wheel. At these meetings 
the new section chairmen are elected who represent their section 
in the Michigan Physical Education Association. 
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A survey of ten thousand boys and girls in the Saginaw schools, 
which was completed in June, 1938, gives a fine picture of the 
likes and dislikes of boys and girls at three different age levels; 
elementary schools, junior and senior high schools. It concerned 
what boys and girls do with their leisure time and what they 
would like to do. Over one hundred questions were asked on each 
survey sheet, and a fine picture of modern boys and girls resulted 
from the questionnaire. (Copies available from Saginaw Schools.) 

Don’t miss your region’s physical education meeting in October 
—a lot of fine programs have been prepared. 

The Michigan Physical Education News will make its appear- 
ance in October. Have you sent in your news item? 


Southern District + 
« Association News 


President—T. E. McDonough, Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Kentucky. 

President-Elect—Anne S. Duggan, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton. 

Vice-President—A. W. Hobt, University of Tennessee. 

Secretary—Jackson R. Sharman, University of Alabama. 

Treasurer—J. W. Hair, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


ARKANSAS 
Eugene Lambert 

The State Department of Education and the University of 
Arkansas have completed revisions on a course of study in health 
and physical education. The finished project is scheduled for pub- 
lication by the State Department of Education early in the school 
year. 

Plans have been made for a sectional meeting at the Edu- 
cational Convention to be held in Little Rock the last of Novem- 
ber. Fannie B. Shaw will be the principal speaker. 

Eugene Lambert, Assistant Director of Physical Education, 
University of Arkansas attended The Ohio State University during 
the latter part of the summer. 


FLORIDA 
Joe Hall 
The matter of chief interest in the State of Florida during the 
past several months has been the result of the conference of lead- 
ing physical educators held for the preparation of a course of 
study in physical education for the secondary schools of the state, 
during the week of August 29. The course of study should be 
available by November 1. 


KENTUCKY 
William L. Terry 


T. E. McDonough, Head of the Department of Physical Edu- 
cation, Eastern State Teachers College, served as a staff member 
in health and physical education at the six-weeks course in Sec- 
ondary School Problems sponsored by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools and held on the campus of Van- 
derbilt University. 

Robert Korsgaard, University of Illinois, and Peter Kurachek, 
University of Kentucky, have been added to the staff of the De- 
partment of Physical Education, University of Kentucky, as grad- 
uate assistants. 

A physical education section will meet with the Annual Edu- 
cational Conference to be held on the campus of the University 
of Kentucky, October 29-30. T. E. McDonough, Eastern State 
Teachers College, will be the principal speaker. 


LOUISIANA 

Jess W. Hair 
At the present time we have in process of building, have just 
completed, or are planning seventy-two gymnasiums, and two 
large natatoriums for the public school system in Louisiana. Our 
state colleges are also improving their physical plants to the extent 
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of some $11,000,000, and in each of these building programs ade- 
quate gymnasia and stadia will be built. The exact expenditures 
have not been determined for definite projects at the present time, 
but more can be given in detail at a later date. 

For Southwestern Louisiana Institute, a gymnasium which will 
cost approximately $140,000 is being constructed, and will be 
ready for occupancy January 1, at the latest. 

For the State School of the Blind, a gymnasium will be built 
shortly, and for the State School of the Deaf, a natatorium will 
be constructed as soon as plans can be completed. 

At Southeastern Louisiana College the following additions have 
been made to the physical education staff: Lloyd Stovall, Head 
Coach and Director of Health and Physical Education, and Jess 
Fatheree, former outstanding football star of L.S.U. 

Margaret Manor has been employed to teach health and physi- 
cal education at Louisiana Polytechnic Institute at Rushton. She 
was formerly at Natchitoches. 

Mrs. R. C. Selleck is joining the staff at L. S. U. after leave of 
absence. 

Dennis F. “Pete” Burge was recently added to the L.S.U. 
coaching staff. He was once a three-letter man at L.S.U—foot- 
ball, basketball, and track. 

An outstanding Coaching School was held at L.S.U. this sum- 
mer—the coaches being Raymond “Bear” Wolf of North Carolina, 
Bernie Moore, Blue Howell, and Mike Chambers of L.S.U.; Larry 
“Moon” Mullins of Loyola, and “Red” Dawson of Tulane. 

Julia Duke, State Teachers College, Harrisonburg, Va., is tak- 
ing the place of Miss Moon at Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, 
while she is on leave next session. 

Charlotte Lane is filling the vacancy at Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute made by the resignation of Miss Vaught. 

Coach Eddie McLane, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, has just 
recovered from a serious automobile accident, and will be able to 
assume his coaching duties. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Christine White 

The Western District Meeting of the N. C. Education Associa- 
tion is to be held in Asheville, October 14-15; the Southwestern 
District Meeting will be in Charlotte, October 28-29. Dr. C. L. 
Brownell and Dr. E. K. Fretwell of Teachers College are to speak 
at both of these meetings. 

Charles Spencer, Adviser in Physical and Health Education of 
the State Department of Public Instruction, has been discussing 
problems and programs in physical and health education with 
superintendents and principals as a part of a series of general 
administrative conferences conducted by the State Department. 
Twenty of the state’s hundred counties have already been visited 
and more are scheduled in the near future. At the meeting of the 
North Carolina P.T.A. in Chapel Hill, August 11, Mr. Spencer 
spoke on the subject of Physical and Health Education. 

The North Carolina P.T.A. is making plans for programs deal- 
ing with health and physical education during their October 
monthly meetings. Each P.T.A. group is attempting to secure an 
outstanding speaker in the field. 

A new publication is “Six-Man Football” by J. D. Alexander, 
Athletic Director, East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville. The 
publishers are Edwards Brothers, Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

S. O. Brandon, graduate of Campbell College and University 
of Michigan, will be Director of Physical Education at Hugh 
Morson High School, Raleigh. Last year Mr. Brandon was in 
the mathematics department of the Needham Broughton High 
School, Raleigh. 

Edith Jane Henderson, physical education graduate of the 
Woman’s College, University of North Carolina, has been ap- 
pointed Director of Physical Education in the Rockwell High 
School. 

Bill Herring, former Wake Forest College athlete has been 
appointed Athletic Director at Atlantic Christian College, Wilson, 
and will also be in charge of physical education for men. 

Catherine Taylor Hodges, a graduate of Woman’s College, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, has been appointed Director of Physical 
Education for Women at Atlantic Christian College, Wilson. 

Crowell Little, graduate of the University of North Carolina 
and an all-southern football star, is to be Director of Physical 
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Education at Kings Mountain High School and wil] also be ; 
charge of coaching major sports. a 
Leo McHale, graduate of East Stroudsburg Teachers Col 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed Physical Education Director 
Lexington High School. ' a 

Margaret Moore, physical education graduate, Women’s Col 
lege, University of North Carolina, has resigned as Director ¢j 
Physical Education for Girls at Central High School, Charlotte; 
order to accept a fellowship at New York University, ihe 

Elizabeth Westervelt, physical education graduate of the Won. 
an’s College, University of North Carolina has resigned from 
Sophie Newcomb College, New Orleans, to do graduate Work jp 
physiotherapy at William and Mary under Dr. Thomas Wheeldon, 


OKLAHOMA 
Mary Kate Miller 

The Oklahoma State Physical Education Association extends ty 
every member of the Southern Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation Association a hearty welcome and an invitation to x. 
tend the Southern Convention in Tulsa, Oklahoma. Everything 
will be done to make this convention one of the best—if not {hy 
very best—that has ever been held. 

No tentative dates have yet been set for the convention, byt 
the committee hopes to make arrangements to meet one wed 
prior to the National Convention. The Mayo Hotel has bey 
chosen for convention headquarters in Tulsa. 


TENNESSEE 
Harlan G. Metcalf 
A. W. Hobt 

The National Recreation Association will hold a recreation 
training school in Knoxville, Tennessee from October 10 to No. 
vember 4. Approximately two hundred individuals from Eas 
Tennessee are expected to enroll in this course. 

In connection with the East Tennessee Education Association 
that will be held in Knoxville, October 27 to 29, the East Ten. 
nessee Physical Education Association will hold its annual met. 
ing. This Association is now twenty years old and has met 
annually during this entire period. Dr. C. L. Brownell of Colun- 
bia University will be the principal speaker. 

For the past eight or ten years there have been many efforts 
made to organize a workable and practical state health and phys- 
cal education association. A reorganization is in progress this year 
by which it is hoped a combined association of health and physical 
education will result. The three districts of the state will hold 
district association meetings this year at which time they wil 
appoint two members of an Executive Committee. After thes 
committee members have been appointed they will meet in some 
central location and draw up a constitution and by-laws for the | 
state association. An effort is being made to secure one repre- 
sentative for health education and one for physical education from 
each of the three districts, so that there will be a cooperative effort 
between these two teaching subjects. 


TEXAS 
Bonnie Cotteral 

Mary McKee, Texas University, and Margaret Patrick, Hous 7 
ton Public Schools, attended the Bennington School of the Dance > 
during the past summer. 

Baylor University, at Waco, Texas, is to be congratulated upon 
the opening of its splendid new gymnasium. 

J. Waddell, M.D., has been added to the staff of physicians | 
and health and physical educators of the North Texas State | 
Teachers College, Denton, Texas. 

Lelah Gregg has returned to Texas University after a year’ 
leave of absence during which she taught in the department of 
physical education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Dr. Harry Scott, of The Rice Institute, Houston, celebrated his 
fourteenth summer as professor in the department of physical 
education, Teachers College, Columbia University during the pat 
summer session of that institution. 

Among summer school students at Columbia University from 
Texas during the past summer were Elizabeth Moore, San Marcos; 
Sheila O’Gara, Texas University; Donnie Cotteral, North Tex 
State Teachers Coilege; and Bonnie Cotteral, Texas State Colleg 
for Women. 
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News from the 
Dance Section 


Margaret Jewell 


Charlotte MacEwan, former Secretary-Editor, has just returned 
from a vacation trip abroad with some interesting information 
concerning various dance sources. “Anyone who teaches folk 
dancing,” she says, “will find in the Scandinavian countries fas- 
cinating opportunity to study the manner in which the peasants 
of olden times lived. The most complete collection of cottages, 
public buildings, implements, domestic utensils, etc., is that of 
the Swedish, in Stockholm. Founded by Dr. Artur Hazelius, the 
Nordic museum houses two main collections—the peasant section 
and the upper class section. Skansen, the open-air part of the 
Nordic Museum, also the work of Dr. Hazelius, is really a living 
museum. Villages, manor houses, and turf- or thatch-roofed farm 
houses from the thirteenth century are shown in their natural set- 
ting; and in them, weaving, or engaged in some activity of the 
period, are persons wearing the dress of the province from which 
they and the dwelling have been brought. Here also one may 
see, in the summer evenings, native group and couple dances. 

“The open-air section of the Norwegian Folk Museum at Oslo 
contains collections similar to, though not so extensive, as those of 
the Swedish. Both these museums have catalogues published in 
English, and the many illustrations should be of great help in 
stressing the cultural aspects of folk dancing in schools and col- 
leges in this country. 

“An interesting exhibit of Danish folk costumes, not only of 
the various provinces, but also of the different types of costume 
such as wedding dress, mourner’s costume, etc., is found in the 
National Museum at Copenhagen. Here, also, is a fine collection 
of interiors of peasant dwellings from various periods. The mu- 
seum hopes soon to undertake the publication in English of a 
catalogue of the section on folk art. 

“In Holland, one has opportunity to see native costumes and 
custom in Volendam and on the Isle of Marken. Though fast be- 
coming almost unbearably commercialized, these towns and their 
folk are nevertheless interesting. The quaintest custom of all is 
that of dressing boys and girls exactly alike until their seventh 
year—red flannel skirt during summer and winter, bodice, and 
bonnets, from which hang long strands of yellow hair—the only 
difference being that the boys have tiny red rosettes sewed to the 
outermost of their five bonnets. 

“In the International Archives of the Dance in Paris, one has 
opportunity to study the more sophisticated aspects of dance. 
Though all types of dance are represented, the most interesting 
exhibit was that of the costumes and decor of the Swedish Ballet. 
In the case of many of the ballets, the artist’s costume sketches as 


well as the actual costumes were on exhibit; and in addition, a 
small model of stage set, costumes, and movement of chosen scenes 
was shown.” 

Lucile Czarnowski, University of California, and Caryl Cudde- 
back, University High School, Oakland, have also returned from 
abroad with enthusiastic accounts of Scandinavia. In Sweden, 
where they met with several groups in Leksand and Stockholm, 
giving lecture demonstrations and informal talks about dance, 
they found large numbers of Swedish teachers and laymen inter- 
ested in modern dance. The outstanding motor abilities and men- 
tal alertness of the Swedish group were evident in their ready re- 
sponse through movement and eager questions. 

The midsummer festivals of Sweden, seen at Rattvick, proved 
to be the starting point for a series of fascinating glimpses of 
dancing and physical education in various countries. England 
yielded classes in English Folk Dancing at Cecil Sharp House; Den- 
mark, a visit to the Niels Bukh School; Germany, the State School 
of Dance in Berlin and the Wigman School in Dresden, where 
Mary Wigman danced a solo program for the school and the 
visitors; and Czechoslovakia, a leisurely motor trip through col- 
orful little villages to admire and purchase Sunday-best peasant 
costumes. 

Other travelers abroad included Esther Pease, Whittier College, 
Margaret H’Doubler, Wisconsin, and Martha Deane, U.C.L.A., 
the last two having been in Paris for the International Conference 
of the Dance in Education. We hope to hear something from 
them next month. 

Dance news from the West Coast consists almost entirely of 
plans for the Annual Convention of the A.A.H.P.E.R. to be held 
in San Francisco in April 1939, the Dance Festival (a part of the 
Golden Gate International Exposition) and the western Benning- 
ton session to be held at Mills College. We hope to bring details 
of each of these as soon as possible. 

The Annotated Bibliography on Dance and Related Fields (60c 
postpaid) may now be obtained from the Washington, D.C., office 
of the Association. 


h hol tudi 
school of dancing 
for professionals, teachers, laymen and children 
regular session starts sept. 26 
hanya holm and concert group 
transcontinental tour 
october-december 1938 
e@ 215 west 11 street new york wa 9-6530 


Plan your Fall program now. WE have more 
than 1,000 solo and group dances and short 
and full length Ballets to choose from. There 
are numbers for every purpose and occasion. 
Special Rates for Physical Education Teachers 
Write for Complete Mail Order Catalogue 


Set of 5 Chalif Text Books, Special......... $8.50 
Separately, Each $2.00 


Folk Dances in 3 Volumes 
Vol. I 21 dances (easy) 
Vol. II 20 dances (medium difficulty) 
Vol. III 20 dances (advanced) 
$4 for the 3 Volumes. Separately, $1.50 each 


CHALIF SCHOOL OF DANCE 


Rockefeller Center, International Building 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Intensive FOUR DAY Material Course 
December 27th through 30th 


During your Christmas holidays you can have the new- 
est in dancing and such special material as your school 
may require. This course has been specially planned 
to give you a wealth of new dances and technique 
in four days. 


Evening entertainment has been arranged for those 


who wish it. 
Catalogue sent on request 


“Study the Dance with the Masters” 
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Administrative Measure- 
ment Section News 


H. Harrison Clarke 


City Measurement Programs 


Several city directors of physical education have generously 
sent copies of measurement programs conducted in their schools. 
Following are brief summaries of some of these programs, the 
cities being arranged in alphabetical order. Additional programs 
will be published in later issues of the JOURNAL, 

1. Albany, New York—Under the direction of Walter A. Cox, 
the Rogers’ Physical Fitness Test is administered to all pupils in 
the seventh to twelfth grades, the results of the tests being used to 
group students for intramural competition (SI), to adapt programs 
to individual needs (PFI), and to furnish the basis for individual 
case studies. 

2. Baltimore, Maryland—Dr. Louis R. Burnett believes that 
rating or marking the progress of a student should be based upon 
the following factors: (a) 50 per cent achievement—tests of skill, 
agility, strength, and endurance; (b) 10 per cent body mechanics 
—daily observation of good carriage; (c) 10 per cent character— 
traits as exhibited in games, sportsmanship, and helpfulness; (d) 
10 per cent rhythmic and gymnastic skills—chosen by the teacher ; 
and (f) 10 per cent leadership or followership—observation in 
squad activities or team games. Each student is given a Personal 
Record Card on which are printed standards for the tests and on 
which he records his progress in the tests. 

3. Cleveland, Ohio—Floyd Rowe utilizes a test for dividing 
physical education classes into squads of equal ability. 

4. Denver, Colorado.—Willard N. Greim reports the use of 
Rogers’ Physical Fitness Test for pupil classification according to 
individual health needs, and of skill tests designed by teachers to 
determine achievement in various phases of the program. 

5. Detroit, Michigan —vV. S. Blanchard has organized pentath- 
lon and decathlon tests for elementary and junior high school 
pupils and appraisal tests for those in the senior high school. The 
results are used to classify pupils in physical education classes. 

6. Hartford, Connecticut—Dr. C. C. Wilson reports that 
achievement tests adapted from National Achievement Standards 
are used in the Hartford schools. 

7. Indianapolis, Indiana.—According to a statement sent by 
Emil Rath, the boys and girls in grades seven and eight are rated 
each six weeks in game skills, stunts, and athletic events for the 
purpose of determining their marks in physical education and for 
classification according to ability. 

8. Kansas City, Missouri—H. G. Danford started a testing 
program last year which included administering the Rogers’ Physi- 
cal Fitness Test to junior high school boys. He is planning in the 
future to include tests on the fundamentals of such games as bas- 
ketball, volleyball, and speedball. 

9. Lincoln, Nebraska——FEarl Johnson uses the California Phys- 
ical Achievement Tests in the junior high schools of Lincoln, 
largely as a motivation for pupils. 

10. Long Beach, California—J. H. Ashcraft anticipates the 
inauguration of a city-wide health knowledge test soon. Tuber- 
culin tests and physical examinations are now given to pupils in 
the schools. 

11. Los Angeles, California—Martin H. Trieb has sent a copy 
of the tests developed by C. L. Glenn for the Los Angeles schools. 
Ten events each for the junior and senior high school levels are 
arranged in three degrees of difficulty, “novice,” “athlete,” and 
“honor athlete,” progress in which represents ability in the fun- 


damentals of gymnastics, games, and athletics. 


12. Minneapolis, Minnesota—The Rogers’ Physical Fitness 
Test is used in Minneapolis for purposes of classification according 
to individual needs. J. C. Henderson of the Roosevelt High School 
in that city has also sent standards for tests in chinning, free 


throw, time shots, basketball passing, dribble, rope climb 
tumbling. 
13. Newark, New Jersey—Randall D. Warden has wri 
that each phase of their testing program is based primaril 
certain units of work embraced in the general physical ode 
program, which includes gymnastics, sport skills, and Posture: ’ 
has been organized to meet sex and grade level standards 7 

14. Niagara Falls, New York.—The Rogers’ Physical Fitnes 
Test is administered to all boys in the Niagara Falls junior and 
senior high schools under the direction of Harold W. Herkimer 
Director of Physical Education. Students are divided into A B 
C, and D groups according to PFI and assigned one, two a 
and four physical education periods each week, respectively, 

15. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—Grover W. Mueller has devel. 
oped an extensive achievement testing program in the Philadelphia 
schools, including: (a) Skills, a graded progression being worked 
out for boys and girls in the various grades in mats, hea 
apparatus, and track and field events. (6) Health know 
survey tests being constructed for pupils in the fourth to nin 
grades inclusive. Special tally sheets have been prepared for 
recording and comparing the achievements of classes and schook 
A system of certificate awards based on the tests is also included 
with seals differently colored to represent the degree of achieve. 
ment. 

(Note.—Copies of additional city programs would be grate. 
fully received by the writer of this column. Write him at Syn. 
cuse University, Syracuse, New York.) 


Women’s Athletic + 
« Section News 


Rachel Jane Benton 


Audience Survey.—At the Atlantic City convention last spring 
a survey was made of the audience of the Women’s Athletic Sec- 
tion meetings to determine interests of the teachers and to secure 
information for planning future programs. Taken from the re- 
sults the following facts are perhaps significant. 

1. The more experienced teachers are the ones who attend the 
meetings. 

2. Types of teaching situations rank as follows: junior and 
senior high schools first; teacher training second; college third; 
then a scattering of private schools, recreation, Y.W.C.A., etc. 

3. The majority of class programs is concerned with athletic 
sports and games. Next in frequency are squad work and skills, 
with other types showing only small frequencies. 

4. To the question “type of competition,” approximately half 
the group have only intramural, while the other half have both 
intramural and interscholastic. 

5. Very few teach swimming. 

6. The size of the average class is from twenty-five to thirty- 
five. Next in frequency are large classes of seventy-five and more. 

7. Motion pictures would be used by many teachers if more 
and better sports films were available. 

Team Sports or Individual Sports—Following a paper on this 
subject read at the Atlantic City meeting a lively discussion 
brought out the following points: 

1. We use “lead up” games too long. We do not start the 
actual game soon enough with younger girls. 

2. Skills are practiced too long and the game itself is played 
too little. 

3. There is still too little emphasis on individual and dual 
sports and instruction in these is usually delayed until college. 

4. Adult needs must be considered early in a child’s sports 
career in order to teach skills which will be needed later on. 

5. Statistics were cited to show that younger children have the 
necessary ability and can acquire the skills needed to play games 
usually not offered to younger pupils. 
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Coed Sports—A discussion on coeducational sports brought up 
the question, “Should coeducational sports be instructional as well 
as recreational?” The concensus of opinion seemed to be that they 
should be recreational, with the possible exception of some types 


of dancing. 


Southwest District + 
+ Association News 


President—Louise S$. Cobb, University of California, Berkeley. 
Vice-President—Dudley De Groot, San Jose State College. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Bernice Moss, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Convention Manager—Catherine Worthingham, Stanford Univer- 
sity. 
ARIZONA 
Ina Gittings 

Members of the Department of Physical and Health Education 
at the University of Arizona engaged in a variety of activities this 
summer. Virginia M. Kling spent the entire summer hiking and 
bicycling through England, Wales, and Ireland. She made a special 
study of the New Youth Movement and Youth Hostels of these 
countries. 

Ina Gittings spent part of the summer in professional work at 
the University of California. 

Mrs. Genevieve Brown Wright, Director of Dancing, studied 
rhythm work for children at Northwestern University. She also 
attended the Perry Mansfield Camp at Steamboat Springs, Colo- 
rado, for special instruction in modern and ballroom dancing. 

Marguerite Chesney accompanied Laura Morgan when she rep- 
resented the University of Arizona this summer in the eastern 
grass court tennis tournaments. 

Ellen Louise Herbert of Los Angeles has been appointed as a 
teaching fellow in the Women’s Department at the University of 
Arizona. 

Ina Gittings has recently been chosen by the New York 
World’s Fair as a member of the National Advisory Committee of 
Women’s Participation for the State of Arizona. 

The University of Arizona, on account of its very successful 
football season, has been able to build new bleachers for its 
stadium. 


CALIFORNIA 
Claire M. Johnston 


The Southern Section of the California Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation held its Fall Conference in 
Hollywood on September 23 and 24. Unfortunately, space does 
not permit a detailed account of the very fine program which 
covered a wide range of topics of great practical value. There was 
one general evening meeting on Friday and a full day of meetings 
on Saturday with several special luncheons. 

The Northern California Field Hockey Association held a week 
end “hockey camp” at the University of California at Berkeley 
on September 9, 10, 11. Coaching was given the group by Anna 
Espenschade, Pauline Hodgson, Jane Shurmer, Eleanor Bartlett, 
and Aileen Miller Waldron. Marjorie Mac Laren gave instruction 
in umpiring. 

Lucille Czarnowski, Department of Physical Education for 
Women, University of California, and Miss Caryl Cuddeback, De- 
partment of Physical Education, University High School, Oakland, 
were teachers in a physical education college in Sigtuna, Sweden, 
during the past summer. 

Negotiations are under way to bring Philochoras, Sweden’s 
oldest folk dance society, to the San Francisco Bay region during 
the 1939 Exposition. 

; Charles W. Davis of Berkeley is serving as Recreation Ad- 
ministrator for the California Commission for the Golden Gate 
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International Exposition. Plans for the building, playgrounds, 
and program are progressing rapidly. 

The mayors and councilmen of California heard an address on 
the subject of “Municipal Recreation Organization and Service” 
by Charles W. Davis at the League of California Municipalities 
meeting held in Santa Barbara September 9. 

Paul D. Edwards of Chico State College reports that Hubert J. 
McCormick of Chico State is attending Columbia University. 
Roy Bohler, formerly of Honolulu, is taking his place for this year. 

Jane Shurmer of the University of California at Berkeley is 
joining the staff of the physical education department of Chico 
State during the absence of Lola Lee Osborn who will study this 
year at the University of California at Los Angeles. 


NEVADA 
James Coleman 


Mr. Marion Sparrow, of the Los Angeles City Recreation De- 
partment, spent two months in Reno making a survey of the recre- 
ational facilities of the city. 

His survey included recommendations for the establishment, 
maintenance, growth, and personal supervision of playgrounds. 
The Men’s and Women’s Departments of Physical Education of 
the University of Nevada are both interested in this development 
of supervised playgrounds and are cooperating in the establish- 
ment of this new plan. 


NEW MEXICO 
Jean Thompson 


This year at Normal University complete physical examinations 
are being given to all students. The students at the Training 
School connected with the University will all have posture exam- 
inations and as much follow-up as possible. 

The freshman girls have chosen archery as their favorite sport 
and have volunteered to buy their own arrows. 


UTAH . 
Bernice Moss 


The annual meetings of the Utah Health and Physical Educa- 
tion Association will be held in Salt Lake City during the conven- 
tion of the Utah Education Association, October 13, 14, 15. Alice 
O. Bronson, President; June White, Vice President; and Bernice 
Thomas, Secretary and Treasurer, are officers in charge of the 
program. Hazel Peterson, social case worker, will speak to the 
general session on the “Relation of the Physical Educator to the 
Guidance Program.” Section meetings have been arranged to 
meet the interests of different groups. Myrtle C. Knudson is in 
charge of the Dance Section; Reed Swenson, Men’s Athletics; 
Maxine Heiss, Women’s Athletics; Elden Beck, Health Education; 
and Bernice Moss, Physical Education for Elementary Schools. 
Officers for the ensuing year will be elected at the general session, 
October 16. 

Three Utah people have been selected to fill positions in the 
Southwest District this year. Charlotte Stewart of Salt Lake City 
is chairman of the Recreation Section, Rex Sutherland of Granite. 
High School heads the Men’s Athletic Section, and Bernice Moss, 
State Director, is Secretary and Treasurer of the organization. 
All will be active in the planning and the’ conducting of the 
National Convention to be held in San Francisco, April 3, 4, 5, 
and 6, 1939. 

Among the many changes in the personnel engaged in physical 
education in Utah are several of special interest. Lee Simmons, 
formerly at East High School in Salt Lake City, has been ap- 
pointed Supervisor of Physical Education for the city, replacing 
William E. Day, veteran educator, who recently retired. Katherine 
C. Carlisle is returning to her position as head of the Women’s 
Division of the Physical Education Department of the Utah State 
Agricultural College, following a year’s leave of absence. The new 
state Junior College at Price was opened this fall with Alice Brin- 
ton, Keith Wangsgard, and Preston Summerhays constituting the 
physical education and coaching staff. Marene Peterson is at the 
Branch Agricultural College in Cedar City, replacing Venice Carl- 
son who is teaching in California. There are numerous changes in 
the high schools, junior highs, and elementary schools. It is 
encouraging to note that trained persons are being placed in the 
majority of schools. 
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lt May Interest You 
to Know--- 


ISREPRESENTATION of the effectiveness of correspondence 
courses of instruction in physical culture has been alleged by 
the Federal Trade Commission. The complaint charges that “the 
use of the instructions and practice of the exercises comprising 
the respondent company’s course will not, as is represented in 
advertising matter, increase the size of the chest, neck, biceps, 
forearm or any muscles to any definite measurement, and wil: not 
accomplish any definite physical development within any given 
period of time.” It seems that the charlatans in this field have 
been attacked, and rightfully so. 
A “TABLE model” control cabinet for schools which makes the 
manifold services of sound available for the first time to 
smaller educational institutions at much lower cost, has been 
announced by W. L. Rothenberger, in charge of RCA Victor’s 
Commercial Sound activities. 
& 
American Education Week, November 6-12 


ENTERING on the theme “Education for Tomorrow’s 

America,” each day of the week, November 6-12, will stress 
a different phase of educational progress in the public schools of 
the United States. The program as outlined is: 

Sunday, November 6: “Achieving the Golden Rule.” 

Monday, November 7: “Developing Strong Bodies and Able 
Minds.” 

Tuesday, November 8: “Mastering Skills and Knowledge.” 

Wednesday, November 9: “Attaining Values and Standards.” 

Thursday, November 10: “Accepting New Civic Responsibili- 
ties.” 

Friday, November 11: “Holding Fast to Our Ideals of Free- 
dom.” 

Saturday, November 12: “Gaining Security for All.” 

Packets of suggestions for developing programs in the rural 
school, the high school, the elementary school, and the kinder- 
garten-primary school are available from the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., for 
fifty cents each. 

N an effort to cut the traffic death toll, Dr. Herbert J. Stack, 
director of the new National Center for Safety Education at 
New York University, has issued the following timely rules for 
children: 
1. Start to school early enough so that you will not have to 
rush. 


2. Plan the safest trip to and from school, and follow it 
day. very 
3. Always cross at the crossing, never in the mj 
block. mile oft 
4. Cross only with the safe lights. 
5. Be alert at all times when crossing streets. 
6. Obey the officer or safety-patrol boy on duty at the crog 
7. Don’t hitch rides or dart out onto the street from behing 
parked cars or hedges. 
8. Play in safe places—playgrounds, play streets, vacant lots— 
not on dangerous streets. 
9. Ride bicycles on the right side of roadways, and obey trafic 
signals and stop signs. 
10. On rural highways always walk on the left, facing traffic 


T HE infant mortality rate in 1937 was the lowest in American 
history. The Census Bureau statistics show that for every 1,0 
live births, there were 54.4 deaths of children under one year oi 
age. The figure in 1936 was 57.1. Among the states, New Jerseys 
39.4 rate was the lowest—Home Safety, August 1938. 

: 


| fe Athletic Activity Calendar for the new school year hy 
been received from Tom Broderick Company, Glendale, Caj. 
fornia, and Parsons, Kansas. These calendars are helpful in mak. 
ing up the year’s program, and in keeping records of activity ang 
progress. 
x 
A RTICLES of interest to our readers from recent issues of 
other publications are: 

American Bowman-Review, September, 1938—-‘Bow Sights,” |, 
B. Spafford. 

American Journal of Public Health, July, 1938—“The Nutrition. 
ist in a City Public Health Program,” Sophia S. Halsted. 

Archives of Physical Therapy, September, 1938—‘“Postural Edu. 
cation,” Joseph E. Malcomson, M.D.; August—Advances in the 
Prophylaxis and Treatment of Foot Disabilities,” Jerome Weiss, 
M.D., and Hans J. Behrend, M.D. 

Bulletin of the National Tuberculosis Association, September, 
1938—“Organizing a School Health Program,” Elizabeth 
Lemenoff. 

Dance, September, 1938—“‘What Shall We Dance?” Walter Terry 
and Edna Ocko; “Modern Dance Lexicon,” (continued) by Paul 
Love. i 
Leisure, September, 1938—“Group Leaders’ Qualifications,” 
Hollace G. Roberts; “Follow the Arrows,” Paul H. Gordon. 

National Educational Outlook Among Negroes, June, 1938—“A 
Minimum Program of Health Protection and Health Promotion 
in Colleges for Negroes” (concluding article of four). 

Recreation, August, 1938—“Trends in Public Recreation,” E. C. 
Worman; September—‘Teachers and Recreation,” Mary W. 
Roach. 

School and Society, August 13, 1938—“The Challenge to Edu- 


cation,” James E. Rogers; “Football—Sport or Spoils?” Marvin | 


CASTELLO’S 


FENCING EQUIPMENT 


IS USED IN ALL LEADING SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


Information on prices can be obtained from 
your local sporting goods or department 
store, or by writing for illustrated catalog 
No. J direct to 


CASTELLO FENCING EQUIPMENT C0O., INC. 
55 East Lith St. New York City 
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S, Pittman; August 20—“Some Debatable Issues in Health Educa- 
tion » J. B. Edmonson; August 27—‘Playgrounds in Great 


Britain.” 


Functions of the Nutritionist 


(Continued from Page 483) 
among any large group of adults. This, I am sorry to say, 
is as true of the teaching profession as of other groups. 
It may have a more far-reaching and disastrous effect, 
however, when teachers adhere to them because these 
false or foolish ideas are certain to creep into their 
teaching. The nutritionist can do much to eliminate these 
fads and follies by presenting scientific information at 
teachers’ meetings and relating it to the health of the 
teacher. Also, it has been demonstrated repeatedly that 
the teacher who becomes interested in improving her own 
diet is likewise interested in improving her pupils’ diets. 


HE nutritionist’s place in school health administration 

would therefore be both advisory and supervisory. She 
should be a source of authoritative nutrition information 
and opinion for the school system. She will not know all 
the answers to questions and problems that arise, but she 
should know where to turn to get the answers or to get 
information that will help to answer them. It is evident, 
from the responsibilities which she is expected to carry 
and from the contributions which she is expected to 
make, that the nutritionist must be a person who has 
had good training and experience in both the science of 
nutrition and the art of teaching. She must be primarily 
an educator with a scientific attitude, and with the ability 
to work with others in the cooperative task of promoting 
and protecting the health of school children and teachers. 


Techniques of Supervision 


(Continued from Page 487) 
the situation and the supervisor. The techniques dis- 
cussed here‘ have been found helpful in one situation, in 
another they may be less effective. As long, however, as 
the supervisor has child growth as an objective, and has 
a high standard of the meaning of work well done, the 
means of achievement is of little consequence. 
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Charting Field Hockey Rules 


(Continued from Page 504) 

situation the teacher finds herself faced with the neces. 
sity for shortcuts in teaching, so as not to take too much 
time from actual practice in the field. Therefore, the fol 
lowing hints and chart should be found helpful, 

After one indoor talk describing the game and places 
of players on the field, introduce a few of the simple 
rules. The next lesson begins outdoor technique practic 
Reserve further blackboard talks and discussion of rus 
for rainy days when possible—every season is bound 
have some. As hockey is a complicated game the chart 
shown below has been found effective in clarifying the 
puzzling points for the beginners. With a mimeographe 
copy of this chart for each girl, it is amazing how quickly 
the student grasps the intricacies of field hockey, Thy 
results of its use can readily be seen. It speeds up th 
game and everyone knows what to do and when to doit 

The chart is divided into three columns labelled Pe. 
alty, When Taken, and How and Where Taken. it ca 
be used year after year, keeping it up to date by check. 
ing with the current official field hockey rules. The folloy. 
ing copy is based on the 1937 official rules and may nee 
changes before using it in 1938. 


Sports Day Powwow 
(Continued from Page 505) 


We were especially fortunate in securing highly qual- f 
fied officials. They were Miss Janet Turner, a Leland 
Stanford graduate; Miss Mary Greene, Sargent College, 
who teaches at St. Mary’s Academy, Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas; Miss Miriam Wagner, University of Nebraska, Di- 
rector of the Girl’s Physical Education Department of 
the University of Kansas City, Missouri; Miss Joie Sta- 
pleton, Kansas University, a member of the supervisory | 
staff of the Health and Physical Education Department | 
of the Public Schools; and Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Uni- | 
versity of Missouri, Assistant Director of the Health and 
Physical Education Department, honorary official. 

These officials worked in pairs and gave splendid 
officiating service with these vigorous games. 

The linesmen were Indian alumnae who had won the | 
school award. The timers, also alumnae, were under the | 
direction of Miss Dora Peters, a member of the physical 
education teaching staff. Scorekeepers were not needed | 
since scores were not the ultimate aim. 

The timekeeper’s whistle sounded for the last time, | 
and the teams, after refreshing showers, assembled in 
the school cafeteria. Resplendent with gay fall colors 
and decorated with all the symbols of the Harvest Sea- 
son, this room was a perfect setting for an Indian Feast. 
The tables, seating one-hundred eighty people, were 
arranged so as to enable everyone to face the speaker’ 
table. Winding pumpkin vines blossoming with brightly 
colored flowers formed the centerpiece of each table. 

At each place was a transformed brown paper sack 
which had the appearance of a bright feathered head 7 
dress, colored and named to represent the respective F 
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tribes. One can imagine the enjoyment these place cards 
gave the girls as each donned her tribe’s emblem. Enter- 
ing the feast room, the girls were welcomed by the Pres- 
ident of the Squad Leaders Club, in full Indian Chief 
regalia, acting as Chieftess of Ceremonies. 

The menu followed the Indian theme: 

Venison Papoose in Blanket 
Hopi Beans in War Paint 
Shredded Mohican Marsh Grass 
Red Man’s Golden Delight 
Sweet Powwow Water 

After the President’s words of greeting, Mr. Monsees, 
the principal of the school, extended his welcome. Mr. 
H. G. Danford, Director of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion of the Public Schools, spoke briefly on the “Values 
of Sports Days for Girls.” Songs and feasting followed. 
This sports day came to an end all too soon, and it was 
with regret that all took their leave about one o’clock. 

From this experience, it has been found that the key- 
note to a successful sports day is cooperation—coopera- 
tion of the hostess school, the associated schools, and the 
department of health and physical education of the public 
schools. In every sports day a central theme is essential 
to stimulate and maintain interest and enthusiasm. 

In the handling of a large group of people, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to have every detail so well planned that 
nothing can disturb the smoothness of the coordinated 
whole. A sports day must begin and end on time, run 
swiftly and smoothly, and be short enough to make the 
girls regret that it has ended. 


Re-Evaluating the Curriculum 


(Continued from Page 471) 

fundamental practices, however, remain only slightly 
altered through the years. The practice of giving aca- 
demic credit for a certain kind and quality of work is one 
of these relatively unchanged practices. And yet we, in 
physical education, have done our share to confuse the 
issue by failing to distinguish between the worth of credit 
given in a secondary school and that given in a college 
or university. 

Credit earned in the former was not intended to be 
equivalent to that of the latter and yet in our professional 
curricula in physical education we repeatedly are found 
dispensing this academic credit for skills in learning how 
to play or dance something. A professional school should 
expect such skills to bein the possession of the student 
at entrance and if he does not have them then the cur- 
riculum should provide him opportunity to learn but 
without credit. Deficiencies in the use of English are 
made up that way and deficiencies in performance skills 
are comparable. Take out all credit for learning football 
(not how to teach football) for learning swimming, 
hockey, or elementary games; expect students to present 
these skills by their sophomore or junior year and think 
of the academic hours which would thus be released for 
other training more properly within the province of a 
university! One of our training colleges, for example, 
complains that it cannot add any work in recent social 
trends to its four-year curriculum—too crowded now— 
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and yet there are exactly twenty-semester hours in the 
first two years given for skills which should have been 
learned in high school. ; 

But there is no reason why physical education should 
follow blindly every theory and practice now in use in 
the educational world if a study of the nature of man 
and the wav he learns indicates the futility of the thing. 
For example, grading systems, or an imposed discipline, 
or the roll call. If, after forty years of trying, we still 
have not produced a respectable method of grading in 
physical education, why not give up the effort and say 
what we know to be true about grades? Maybe the physi- 
cal education teacher could really foster the revolution 
now under way towards better methods of evaluating 
educational outcomes. 


N any event, regardless of whether we have our eye 

on two criteria or three, the worth of any curriculum 
will depend largely upon the integrity, the downright 
homely honesty of the institution, and its faculty. Even 
a less fancy curriculum can prepare teachers splendidly 
if the faculty wants to turn out real teachers imbued with 
an understanding of children and a zest for work. It is 
not being insinuated that such virtues will take the place 
of knowledge and skill but only that a truly professional 
workman will have all of these qualities. It is not neces- 
sarily the curriculum in the large university which pro- 
duces high-minded people. The integrity of the institution 
regardless of its size is worth a lot. Given that college 
that consistently resists the temptations of cheap practice, 
that hews to a line of high scholastic honor, and from it 
will come good teachers. There are unfortunately institu- 
tions in our field which make it convenient for all ath- 
letes to pass their physical education professional courses. 
They have many athlete “majors.” There are colleges 
offering the minor whose courses in physical education 
are inflated with useless material and, sorrowfully enough, 
there are some colleges who beg to be approved by State 
Departments for the avowed purpose of guaranteeing 
high school athletes that they can get a certificate to 
coach after four years attendance. There are even some 
colleges unconscionable enough to omit the failing mark 
during these depressions because they need the fees from 
student enrollment. And consider the rush for advanced 
degrees! What kind of standards would measure the 
quality of a Ph.D. degree in a university whose graduate 
school sprang up last night and the students of which 
preceded the faculty by a couple of months in taking 
their doctoral examinations? It will be a happy day when 
our colleges universally take more pride in the worth of 
their graduates than in their numbers. 

Integrity counts for much. In evaluating curricula some 
account must be taken of it. Static, lifeless standards of 
course hours will not suffice. If we are evaluating our cur- 
ricula we must somehow agree as to origins of it, its pur- 
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poses, and then map out those large areas of the gj, 
ences of life and human society which contribute to Slice 
cess in teaching in our field. Finding these wel] included 
there remains to be judged only the character of the i‘ 
stitution offering the training. 


Community and College Cooperate 
(Continued from Page 499) 
are in providing leadership and facilities for the yo 
people. Inquiries have come to the Council about Classes 
for adults and it is the desire of the Council to expand 
its work so that the entire community population wil] 
included. Such a trend leads one to predict that the recre. 
ational program in Yellow Springs will some day beconp 
an organized part of village government and will continy 
to serve an increasing number of people. From something 
that “grew up like Topsy,” albeit with a plan in th 
background, the program has become a coordinated whol 
still carried on to a great extent by volunteer group lead. 
ers, still financed by voluntary and solicited contrib. 
tions, still administered outside the village government, 
but a going concern backed by the villagers and colleg 
people alike. Those who have charge of the program 
realize that it needs a steady means of support, but they 
also realize that until people have something demon | 
strated to them as a success it will not gain universal 
acceptance as an added tax burden. In the meantime, a 
college and a community are having a fine time cooper- 
ating. 


Coordinating Leisure Activities 
(Continued from Page 481) 


T this juncture it should be stated, perhaps, that no 
A attempt is being made to impeach the good faith 
and best intentions of those responsible for this dilemma. F 
The situation, like Topsy, has just “growed” because of 
the lack of a recognized, centralized coordinating agency. 

I would like to submit, however, the idea that true 
recreation, like true education, cannot and should not 
be a “hurry-up,” competitive procedure. Recreation, in- 
terest, leisurely activity, pleasure, and satisfaction are 
synonymous. To project these worthy ideals into actual | 
practice requires an understanding and coordination of 
effort far beyond the ordinary. It would seem, there 
fore, that if the most good is to result from the present 
situation, some institution or organization must rise out 


.of the ranks and become the recognized coordinating | 


agency. 

Since modern leisure-time programs are now predon 
inantly educational in nature, the agency that is to be 
responsible for the coordination of these recreational et- 
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terprises must itself be chiefly an educational organiza- 
tion. It is only in this manner that the ultimate goals of 
recreation and education can be attained. In the opinion 
of the speaker the public school is the only institution at 
the present time that is qualified to coordinate the va- 
rious existing recreational agencies. If, as Dewey says, 
“the public school is the chief means of social betterment 
in a democracy,” then it would seem that we should look 
to the school to coordinate all educational enterprises 
dealing with social betterment. Certainly no private, semi- 
public, philanthropic, or political organization is better 
equipped to render this service. If, indeed, the real pur- 

se of recreation is to supplement the activities of the 
school by extending into the leisure time of the individual 
additional opportunities for the enrichment of living, 
then organized public recreation should be one of the 
chief obligations of the school. 

In addition to its status as the primary educational in- 
stitution in America, there are other reasons why the 
school is peculiarly well situated to coordinate recrea- 
tional activities. The school already has the youth of the 
land and, through the youngsters, the parents, mobilized 
and accustomed to rely upon it for all kinds of educa- 
tional activities. It would simply be another step in the 
same direction for the school to bring about this coordi- 
nation. The school is a non-political, non-sectarian, non- 
class institution. It exists for the sole purpose of enrich- 
ing life. Since the school is organized on a state-wide 
basis it is more familiar with the total educational needs, 
including recreation, in any given area than could pos- 
sibly be the case with any other organization or agency. 

There is already available in the school a staff of 
educational and technical experts to provide surveys and 
other evidences of the needs and outcomes of leisure- 
time activities. Existing office facilities are centrally lo- 
cated in counties, cities, towns, and villages, and much 
valuable information which has been compiled for the 
use of the school is available for and useful to a com- 
prehensive program of recreation. The school already has 
millions of dollars worth of buildings and play areas, 
which could and should become a part of the facilities of 
a unified program of leisure-time activities. 

The public school is here to stay. It will remain with 
us throughout the triumphs and defeats of political par- 
ties and through periods of economic stress and strain. 
During this time we may all rest assured that those 
things will continue to be done which are deemed best 
for the improvement of society. Thus continuity is as- 
sured. 

Educational institutions of higher learning are charged 
with the responsibility of providing recreational leader- 
ship along with teachers and supervisors in other educa- 
tional areas. Thus true integration of recreation into the 
school curriculum, and of the school activities into the 
leisure-time program would be better understood and 
appreciated by all teachers, and would in time become 
an actuality. 

In the history of the development of the public school, 
many functions relating to human welfare, which were at 
one time more properly the responsibility of parents or 
other institutions have, when the best interests of the 
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child were not being served, been incorporated into the 
system of public education. Hence, taking over the re- 
sponsibility of coordinating the activities of the various 
recreational agencies would be in line with a long-estab- 
lished policy in our schools. In the opinion of the speaker, 
the American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, together with the National Educa- 
tion Association, should enter into an active campaign 
designed to bring this change about so that the greatest 
good will result from this particular phase of public 
education. 


Education and the Individual 
(Continued from Page 468) 


self-respect is developed that may go far toward trans- 
forming the outlook of the shy self-conscious pupil. 
Through the informal contacts of the playing field one 
has a better opportunity to assist in the development of 
such a child than in the formal atmosphere of the class 
room. 

Fundamental life lessons may be taught through or- 
ganized games. Being content to play one’s part well, 
whether it be an important or a minor role, is the atti- 
tude of the well-balanced personality. It is true sports- 
manship. It is that spirit which the modern world seems 
especially to need. In the stress of a highly complex so- 
ciety there is great difficulty in keeping the immediate 
task in proper focus. Team work under proper guidance 
develops that ability. Successful performance depends 
upon the extent to which each player concentrates. upon 
his particular role and performs it with enthusiasm. Such 
lessons learned on the playing field will carry over to the 
larger sphere of adult activity. This objective in the mind 
of the physical educator or recreational supervisor will 
make possible a definite contribution to the personality 
of the pupil. 

In play activities the development of emotional con- 
trol, of intellectual conceptions and judgments, and the 
strengthening of such qualities of character as honesty, 
generosity, modesty, fairness, and loyalty in social con- 
tacts should be the aim. These qualities are essential to 
emotional stability and well-being of the individual. 


T. third general problem to which I would call your 
attention is that of leisure and its proper use. Great 
cultures can arise only when there is freedom and leisure, 
but crime often grows from the same soil. Professor 
Thrasher of New York University says: “Studies and 
observations in Chicago, New York, and other American 
cities have led to the definite conviction that the un- 
wise use of leisure time by young men from sixteen years 
of age to the early twenties is responsible for an import- 
ant proportion of serious crime in America.” The future 
of American civilization will depend upon the way in 
which this problem is solved. The nature of the problem 
is illustrated by the changes which have taken place in 
the past few decades. In 1890 the typical schedule of 
hours in industry were sixty hours per week or more. 
In 1928 it was approximately forty-eight hours. Under 
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the codes of the N.R.A., which have been to q 

extent continued, the majority of industries set UD the 
forty-hour week. A schedule of thirty-six hours has gl. 
ready been proposed in Congress. There is every indi, 
tion that in the working life time of children NOW ig 
school the average work-week will be thirty-six 
haps even thirty hours. This means that unprecedentay 
leisure will be the lot of this generation. The use Which 
is made of this free time will have a profound effect 

the happiness and success of the individuals conce 

and upon the progress of society. Every leader of you 
should bear in mind this significant fact and recogniz 
that preparation for the use of leisure is one of the jy. 
escapable responsibilities of education. In sports an 
recreational activities the emphasis should be upon thoy 
which may be engaged in after school days are over, Ty 
much time and effort is spent upon those forms of sport 


which cannot be continued in adult life. There has bee | 


too little consideration of the ultimate needs of the ind. 
vidual in planning the recreational programs of schook 
and colleges. The physical educator and _ recreation 
ader have an opportunity to make a real contribution 
to the solution of the leisure-time problem if they will k 
guided by the long view of individual needs. 
A stimulating, creative, and active form of recreation 


is the great need of youth and age. America’s record gf | 
attendance at picture shows, professional athletic exhibi. | 
tions, and other forms of commercialized entertainment | 
is a depressing commentary on the ability of the averag | 


American to make proper use of his free time. Such forms 


of amusement have their value, but they will not take the | 


place of participation in programs that enlist the interest 
and enthusiasm of the individual. Recreational leaders of 
youth have a responsibility for the development of ap- 
preciation of what constitutes the proper use of leisure, 


In Quest of Skills 


(Continued from Page 480) 

its development, in order to adapt our programs efficiently. 

Finally, we need to study the cultural possibilities in 
almost all motor activities, and learn how to achieve 
them. This is probably the area in which we have made 
some of our most important omissions. I believe that 
a large proportion of our activities has as much cultural 
pay dirt as the dance has, but it will be uncovered only 
through intensive study and excellent teaching. 


For each of us, this opens up an interesting and chal- 
lenging educational vista, the development of which, with 


the accompanying mastery of needed skills, opens up 
new ways to emotional balance, adjustment, pleasant 
recreation, useful and healthful hobbies, and to a well 
rounded and well-nigh universal culture. 

In quest of skill? No I think not; not skill in the singt- 
lar. In quest of skills, skills of the unified body, mind, and 
soul—to the end that as really educated folk, our people 
may have that which may truthfully be called complete 
self-mastery, which will ensure the attainment of the more 
abundant life. 
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Can we, as physical educators, rise to the challenge 
of such a vision? We shall have to revamp much of our 
thinking, as well as revise our curriculum content, our 
organization of activities, and our methods from be- 
ginning to end, for as we educate children from infancy 
to adulthood, putting the emphasis on the younger years, 
where it belongs, and not just on the high school and 
college ages, the content must change, and our methods 
must undergo a revolution—for no longer shall we, in 
the high school and college, be educating the physical 
and cultural #literati. But what an influence it will have 
on America—and how much fun it will be! 


Secondary Physical Education 
(Continued from Page 485) 


d) The problem of providing opportunity for partici- 
pation in after-school activities by the general student 
body when school teams need the facilities for practice 
and for games. The solution to this problem is, of course, 
the provision of more space. 

e) The problem of eligibility. 

Participation should properly be looked upon as a 
valuable educational experience, and not as a reward for 
good scholastic attainment. Participation is just as im- 
portant for the poor student as for the good one, even 
though few poor students are sufficiently proficient to 
earn a place on “first” teams. Would elimination of scho- 
lastic eligibility rules encourage lack of application on the 
part of those ambitious to gain a place on a team? 
Probably not if more teams in each sport were organ- 
ized for interschool competition, particularly where state 
laws require school attendance up to the age of seventeen 
and eighteen years. 


NOTHER serious problem is that of inadequately 
trained teacher personnel. 

The rapid increase in the number of teacher-training 
,institutions preparing teachers of physical education in 
‘recent years has created many institutions which have 
neither the personnel nor the facilities to produce accept- 
able teachers. This condition is only slowly improving. 
The result is many poor programs of physical education 
which give administrators and the tax-paying public a 
very unfavorable impression as to values; in consequence 
our progress is greatly impeded. 

Teachers of two or more subjects, common in small 
school districts, are usually poorly prepared to carry on 
an acceptable program with results identical with those 
mentioned before. 

It is still a common practice to employ men teachers of 
physical education on the basis of their reputation as 
athletes in college. Not only are these men unable to 
conduct a satisfactory program, but they undoubtedly 
are often innocently responsible for detrimental influ- 
ences on the physical well-being of the boys. Such men 
can render valuable service in teaching skills, but they 
should do so only under the supervision of a trained 
physical educator. 
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Organization and Administration 


“_meets a long-felt need’—Guy S. Lowman 
“__full of useful information”—John F. Bovard 


OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


“__a thoroughly practical book for the teacher in the field” 
—JOURNAL OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


“eminently practical”—C. H. McCloy 


by E. F. Voltmer and A. A. Esslinger 


470 pages, $3.00 (postpaid). Order from 
F.S. Crofts & Co., 41 Union Square, New York 


New Jersey College for Women 


Four-year course leading to the B.S. de- 
gree. Summer session for undergradu- 
ates in playground theory and practice, 
campcraft, canoeing, archery. Swim- 
ming pool, extensive playing fields, 
golf course, excellent library in 
Physical Education. 


For information, address Director of Admissions 


NEW JERSEY COLLEGE for WOMEN 
New Brunswick New Jersey 


If you teach dance, read 


DANCE MAGAZINE 


New INSTRUCTION SECTION presents monthly study 
outlines for teachers of ballet, ballroom, children, modern 
and tap, prepared & detailed by recognized authorities, 
giving techniques, practice & grading. 

Other features include news, reviews, discussion, by Anatole 
Chujoy, Joseph Arnold Kaye, Paul Love, Thomas A. Riley. 
Thoroughly illustrated. Printed on coated paper. Paul R. 
Milton, Editor. 

Sample copies sent on request 
25c per single copy. 
$2.50 per year, $4.00 for two years, $5.00 for three years. 


49 West 45th Street . New York, N. Y. 


Schools Attention! 
When you are in Need of Archery Equipment, 
Write Us for Prices. 
ROUNSEVELLE-ROHM, INC. 


GREENWOOD HOUSE, HAZEL CREST, ILLINOIS 
Special Discounts to Schools. 


NO - GERM HEAVY SERVICE 


LOCKER BASKETS 


Woven and Welded 
Insist upon No-Germ Baskets (Look 
for Label). They equip many Gyms. 
Cost less — last longer. Assorted sizes. 
Consult your Dealer or Write Direct. 


AMERICAN WIRE FORM CO., Inc. 
269-271 Grant Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
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No teacher should be permitted to teach physical edu- 
cation who has not had thorough and comprehensive 
training, not only in the technical aspects of the subject 
but in the related sciences of physiology, anatomy, etc. 
The teacher must be able to recognize the physical condi- 
tion of all participants, and must know the effects of all 
activities. Further, the teacher must be able to organize 
and to teach a varied program of activities that includes 
body-conditioning activities as well as the specialized 
skills. 

Our national organization is working steadily toward 
the improvement of teacher-training institutions and of 
state laws governing the program. In this we need the 
sympathetic and active help of all educators. 


Amateur Motion Picture Projects 


(Continued from Page 495) 

There is nothing more satisfying to the amateur motion 
picture photographer, to a physical education department, 
and to students, than a collection of instructional motion 
picture films of physical activities. You will agree, once 
you start to help create your own collection. 


E.N.: The Motion Picture Committee of the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics hopes to obtain from time to 
time articles on the use of the motion picture as a teaching 
aid in the field of women’s sports. This is the first one sub- 
mitted. We hope it will prove to be of interest and assist- 
ance.—Louise S. Kjellstrom, Chairman. 


Adhesive Plaster 


(Continued from Page 503) 

In applying adhesive tape, care must be taken to 
make it fit the surface smoothly, without wrinkles. Snip- 
ping the margin at intervals will help to accomplish this 
result. The strips must be applied so that the pressure 
and support will be supplied where needed the most. If 
it is necessary to apply adhesive plaster over bony prom- 
inences, such parts should be protected. Adhesive plaster 
should not be applied too tightly over fleshy parts where 
its edges are likely to cut into the tissues. 

When perpendicular strips are applied to a fleshy part 
which gradually increases in circumference from below 
upward, care must be taken to avoid too much traction 
on the upper edge of the strip. 


Removal of Adhesive Tape 


The adhesive portion of the plaster is soluble by any 
solvent of rubber, such as gasoline, benzine, chloroform, 
ether, ethyl acetate, or carbon tetrachloride. None of 
these meets the optimal requirements of safety and econ- 
omy. All of the substances named, with the exception 
of carbon tetrachloride, present definite fire hazards; 
some are irritating to the eyes, nose, and throat; and 
others have explosive tendencies. 

Carbon tetrachloride is the most expensive but it is 
not inflammable and is best known as a standard fire- 
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extinguisher fluid. It is also the chief ingredient of 
of the well-known cleaning fluids on the market, 

The death of two football players and the Seriogs 
burning of several others as a result of a gasoline e hb. 
sion at a prominent university should emphasize the nee 
for knowing the correct method for removal of adhesiy 
tape. Everyone realizes that it is painful to turn y 
edge of the adhesive tape and to jerk it Suddenly awa 
from the skin. This may pull out the hair ang even 
remove part of the skin, and thus provide an Opporty. 
nity for infection to occur. 

Various methods for removing adhesive tape are ty, 
ommended. One method is simply to peel the tape bag 
from the skin. If the skin is smooth or has only a spay 
growth of hair, the adhesive strapping should be Stripped 
off with a snap-like motion, to avoid the prolonged agony 
of so-called careful removal. One corner of the tape js 
grasped firmly. With the other hand the skin is tigh, 
ened under the adhesive strapping, and the tape j 
stripped off with a steady sweeping pull in a line g 
motion parallel to the skin—not perpendicular to jt 
This method minimizes the danger of removing part of 
the skin with the adhesive tape and is far less painfyj 
than it appears to be. Those who have experienced jt 
prefer it to any of the more deliberate methods. 

Another method of removal recommended is the appj. 
cation of benzine or ether to the strip of adhesive tap: 
after it has soaked through the linen, the strip j 
removed. Edges or patches left after removal of the tay 
are dissolved by applying benzine. 

A fourth method advocated is to have the player 
moisten the adhesive tape in a shower first and then 
have the tape removed. 

Ochsner recommended: “If the attendant will put 
about one teaspoonful of cold cream into the palm of one 
hand, rub the two hands together for a moment, and then 
rub the cold cream well into the adhesive bandage, the 
bandage can be removed with a minimum of discomfort 
and without the slightest danger to the patient or to 
the surroundings.” 

After removal of adhesive tape, the part should be 
washed with soap and warm water, dried thoroughly, and 
dusted with talcum powder. 


Comment and Summary 


“Taping” is the colloquial term used for strapping 
with adhesive tape. In athletics, adhesive is used 4 
great deal for preventive, protective, and remedial pur 
poses. 

It is difficult to learn how to apply adhesive tape cor 
rectly, but the individual who desires to use adhesive 
plaster with dexterity should consider the followin 
matters: 

1. Bony structure, ligamentous attachments to th 
bones, origin and insertion of the principal muscles, atl 
their nerve and blood supply. 

2. The mechanism of sprains, strains, and fractures 
and the changes resulting from fatigue, atrophy, atl 
so on. 

3. Points of strain, weaknesses, and injuries likely 
occur to tissues during athletic activity. 
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4. Nature of the work the athlete is performing. 

5. The accident and how the injury came about. It is 
necessary for the trainer to have a mental picture of the 
strapping that he will apply to an injured part so that it 
will protect and relieve tension and strain on weakened 
structures. 

6. Care, handling, and action of adhesive plaster. 

7. Simple fundamental methods of strapping that are 
used as a basis for all types of taping. 

8. More complicated and reinforcing methods of tap- 
ing that can be adapted to suit the individual injury. 


References 
1. Bilik, S. E., The New Trainer’s Bible (New York: Atasco 


Press, 1934) p. 85. ; 
2. Ochsner, E. H., “The Treatment of Simple Sprains,” Med. 


Rec. 145 (April 7, 1937) 294-8. 


Let’s Go Walking 
(Continued from Page 477) 


annual dues. Visitors are welcome on any hike, and there 
are usually as many non-members as members on the 
hikes. However, if visitors go on two or three hikes, they 
usually become active members. The membership is 
about equally divided men and women, and many of the 
club’s best hikers are women and girls. 

The schedule is planned to include all of the major 
peaks and other interesting features of the Great Smokies 
every year—or every two years at most. Each year some 
new hikes are included, and many of the old favorites are 
made by some new route (perhaps an un-trailed route). 
Thus, the hikers not only see the thrilling and beautiful 
sites along the five hundred-mile network of trails, but 
other more remote and primeval routes as well. Most of 
the trips average ten to fifteen miles of hiking, and a 
round trip drive of a hundred miles or less. Such trips 
are usually made in one day—Sunday—leaving Knoxville 
early Sunday morning and returning the same evening. 
During the year, however, there are several overnight 
hikes, with camping as a feature. There are usually 
one or two trips each year with two consecutive nights of 
camping. Such a trip is always planned for Labor Day. 

Hikes of the Smoky Mountains Hiking Club have 
proven so popular that much individual hiking, on days 
when there are no scheduled hikes, is done. ' It also led 
indirectly to the organization of other organized clubs or 
groups. Two years ago students at Knoxville High 
School organized the Junior Smoky Mountains Hiking 
Club, with Saturday hikes. Within a year the member- 
ship had grown to twice that of the older club. Two 
teachers—a man and a woman—were selected as faculty 
advisors, and extracurricular points are given to students 
making a certain number of club hikes. It was soon the 
largest club in the school; and, quite naturally, the mem- 
bers learned much about the mountains—much of natu- 
ral history, place-geography, and other things—while 
they were enjoying their various outings. 

Not every school is located with an hour’s drive of a 
national park, but there is doubtless some nearby area 
that would provide interesting and healthful walking 
within easy reach of any school. 
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TO SECURE BIDS 


It is to your advantage to send notice of your 


SPECIFICATIONS DIRECT TO 


NARRAGANSETT 


BASKETBALL BACKSTO 
GYMNASIUM APPARAT 
STEEL LOCKERS 


Gymnasium Division 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


PS 
US 


P. O. BOX 1452 


Approved 
GUMNASIUM APPAREL 


Smartly Tailored Fast Color Fabrics 


Quality workmanship and fabrics guarantee that ‘“‘National’’ 
suits will meet the needs of your classes most satisfactorily. 
Manufacturer-to-school prices assure you of greatest economy. 


GYM MATS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


We shall be pleased to send you our illustrated folder with 
prices and specifications. 


National Sports Equipment Co. 


362-372 No. Marquette St. Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


The Ann Arbor Press 


COMMERCIAL 
AND BOOK PRINTING 


V 


Press Building Ann Arbor, Mich 


PINNIES 


Basketball, Lacrosse, Hockey, Camp 
$4.15, Set of 12. Any Color. Send check with order. 
IRENE TONKS SNYDER 
52 N. Arlington Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


ALL-WELDED Locker Room Baskets 
For Gym Suits —9x13x8—12x13x8 
For Football Suits — 18 x 28 x 10 
Investigate the KASPAR ALL-WELDED BASKET and con- 
vince yourself it is the most durable made. In requesting a 
quotation, state how many baskets are wanted. 


KASPAR WIRE WORKS 
SHINER ESTABLISHED 1898 TEXAS 
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| New Books Received 


Complete book reviews are contained in 
the RESEARCH QUARTERLY 


The Book of Major Sports. William L. Hughes, editor and col- 
laborator. (New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1938) 395 
pages, illustrated, $3.00. 

Football, by H. Glenn Killinger; Basketball, by Charles C. 
Murphy; Baseball, by Daniel F. Jesse; and Track, by Roy M. 
Conger, are included in this volume. It is written for coaches 
and players—with emphasis on the players’ angle. Drawings by 
Katherine Tracy give adequate means of studying individual 
technique. It represents an important collection of material for 
coaches and players. 


Graded Lessons in Fundamentals of Physical Education. 
Gertrude M. Baker, Florence M. Warnock, and Grace D. Chris- 
tensen. (New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1938) 367 
pages, $3.00. 

The sub-title of this book is ““A Program for Grades One to 
Six.” It is worked out in full detail according to the unit plan 
of instruction. A steady progression in fundamentals is built 
from grade to grade. Objectives for pupil activity are stressed 
in terms of fundamentals. Basic principles of health are integrated 
with the activity program. The material presented has been in 
actual use in elementary school situations. This is a very practical 
book for classroom teachers and special physical education teachers. 


Baseball—Individual Play and Team Strategy. John W. (Jack) 
Coombs. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938) 278 pages, 
illustrated, $2.00. 


“Tt is a thorough, clear and exhaustive textbook on how to 
play the game of baseball. It is a book of vital importance be- 
cause it comes to fill a void. To any professional manager, school 
or college coach, it will be the most useful he could ever possess,” 
says Connie Mack in his foreword. And without a doubt, Base- 
ball is one of the most complete books on the subject. From every 
conceivable angle, Coombs covers “individual play and team 
strategy.” The outstanding feature of the illustrations are the 
very adequate descriptions of each phase of the successive skilled 
movements in pitching, batting, etc. These are given on the pages 
opposite the pictures. Coaches and players will welcome this new 
book. 


The New Physical Education in the Y. M. C. A.’s. Prepared 
by a Special Committee, John R. McCurdy, Chairman. (New 
York: Association Press, 1938) 160 pages, $1.50. 


For many years the Y. M. C. A.’s have been the outstanding 
community agencies in the field of physical recreation. With the 
accentuation of physical recreation and increase in agencies pro- 
moting activities of this nature, the Y.M.C.A. felt that a restatement 
of the “physical education policy” for the general association was 
necessary. The report of the committee is contained in this new 
book. The policies and program of the Y. M. C. A. in physical 
’ education are adequately covered. 


Measuring Achievement in Physical Education. Ruth B. Glas- 
sow and Marion R. Broer. (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1938), 344 pages, $2.75. 

In adding to the rapidly expanding number of texts on tests 
and measurements in physical education, Glassow and Broer’s book 
will be found to have a novel approach. The material is divided 
into three parts: I. Guides to the Selection of Physical Education 
Tests; II. Available Measures and Standards of Skill in Physical 
Education Activities; and III. Statistical Techniques Used to In- 
terpret Test Scores and Measures. Each chapter has an extensive 
bibliography. This book is suggested as an excellent guide for 
courses in “tests and measurements.” 
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Report of the Advisory Committee on Educati 

on, 
Reeves, chairman. (Washington, D. C.: U. Ss. Gove 
Printing Office, February 1938) 243 pages, $.35 


. 


The report which was the cause of many loud and last 
reverberations in the recent annual meeting of the Amer 
Association of School Administrators at Atlantic City his Ua 
made available. In a clear, concise manner the committee has 
presented its suggestions. The minority report is also included, If 
is well worth the time of all, especially administrators in heal 
recreation, and physical education, to read this excellent re 
carefully. 


My Vocation, by Eminent Americans. Edited by Earl G. Lock. 
hart (New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1938) 344 pages 
My Vocation is an attempt to set before young people the 

personal qualifications necessary for an individual Previous tg 

specialized training. The eminent Americans who have written 


sections on their own vocations were more than adequately pre. § 
pared for their tasks. Dr. Jesse F. Williams has written an excel. | 


lent chapter on “Physical Education,” which might well serve 
as a guide for all of us in advising young people in the choice 
of physical education as a profession. 
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